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Now for a Merchant Marine. 


O SUBJECT is likely to come before Congress at 
its present session comparable in vital importance 
to the country at large with the measures designed to 
improve and enlarge our merchant marine. The deplor- 
able and decadent condition of this branch of our com- 
mercial interests has been made familiar to the public 
by frequent and urgent representations in years past, 
and it is unnecessary to repeat the facts or rehearse 
the arguments. All men of all parties have recognized 
this growing weakness in our shipping interests, the 
loss and the damage of it to our commercial su- 
premacy, and have also recognized the necessity of 
adopting remedial measures. The only question has 
been, What shall these remedial measures be? On this 
point widely divergent and radically different views 
have been held. 

Congress at its last session undertook to find a 
solution for the problem that should be conclusive and 
generally satisfactory by appointing a commission 
composed of five Senators and five Representatives, 
and authorizing it to make a thorough investigation of 
our merchant marine, and to recommend such relief 
legislation as in the judgment of the commission 
seemed imperative. In accordance with these provi- 
sions the commission held continuous sessions through- 
out the summer, giving hearings in nearly all the im- 
portant shipping and commercial centres in the United 
States. The results of this inquiry are embodied in a 
voluminous report signed by a majority of the com- 
mission and presented to Congress, together with a 
bill designed to meet the needs set forth in the report. 

Thus Congress has before it a bill based on an ex- 
haustive investigation by a commission of its own crea- 
tion, which, if enacted, it is believed will put our mer- 
chant marine upon a basis commensurate with the 
immensity of our resources and the demands of our 
foreign trade. The principal features of the commis- 
sion’s plan are provisions for subventions, a naval re- 
serve, and increased tonnage dues. Leading up to the 
new legislation proposed for the development of the 
merchant marine the commission gives an extensive re- 
view of the character of its investigation. Its deduc- 
tion is that immediate action by Congress is necessary 
to prevent complete paralysis of American shipping 
interests. An adequate American ocean fleet, the 
commission says, would mean the saving to this coun- 
try of $100,000,000 a year, which now goes to build 
up the commercial power and naval strength of Europe 
and Asia. Attention is called to the fact that this 
country has deepened its harbors at an expense of 
many millions of dollars, almost exclusively for the 
benefit of foreign steamships. 

The report deals at length with the handicap on 
American shipping created by the subsidies and 
bounties bestowed on most of the merchant fleets of 
foreign governments, which is placed in the van of 
the reasons for the lower first cost of foreign ships, 
and the lower cost of maintenance of these ships 
due, in both cases, primarily, to lower wages. A table 
is given showing that nearly all the foreign Powers 
grant subsidies. France pays more than $8,000,000 a 
year, and eight other foreign governments pay more 
than $1,000,000 each for the encouragement of their 
merchant marine. The commission submits a tabulated 
statement showing that the total expenditures for the 
first year under the proposed law for naval retainers, 
subventions to vessels engaged in the foreign trade 
and mail subventions all included, would be only a 
little over three millions of dollars—an insignificant 
amount compared with the benefits received. In con- 
clusion the commission used the following vigorous 
language in its report : 

If the passage of the legislation proposed by the commission is 
postponed to the next session of Congress, a condition already des- 
perate will have become still more desperate. The time to act is now. 
The commission has prepared a conservative measure, aiming to 
achieve its purpose at a minimum cost, fair to all sections and inter- 
ests, and directed especially to the strengthening of the national de- 
fense and the extension of American commerce to new and distant 
markets. The commission can see no reason why a cautious measure 


of this kind, making no large immediate draft upon the national rev- 
enues, cannot be passed at the present session of Congress. 
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With such a plan before it, the outcome of the best 
thought of the country, arrived at by an impartial and 
thorough inquiry among all interests concerned, Con- 
gress has no excuse for longer inaction. It is incon- 
ceivable that a majority can be found to oppose the 
enactment of a law so conservative in its provisions 
and so urgently demanded. As the commission truly 
says, the situation is desperate and ‘‘the time to act 
is now.’’ 

. ~ 


A Great Chance for Philanthropy. 


WE ARE pleased to find a correspondent of the 
New York World urging that something should 
be done in the way of supplying the colored residents 
of the city with better housing facilities, a philan- 
thropic enterprise which has been frequently advo- 
cated in the columns of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. ‘The pro- 
posal is made apropos of the recent gift by Mr. Henry 
Phipps of one million dollars for the erection of model 
tenemerits in New York. Unless specifically arranged 
and ordered otherwise, all of this noble benefaction will 
be used in building better homes for white people, leav- 
ing the large and increasing colored population of the 
city no better off in this respect than they are now. 

Without questioning the need of model tenements 
for whites and the exceeding value and worthiness of 
the plan proposed by Mr. Phipps, we think it wholly 
within the bounds of truth to say that no class of 
residents is suffering so much to-day from present 
tenement-house conditions as respectable colored peo- 
ple. They are huddled together without discrimina- 
tion in the meanest, filthiest, most unwholesome tene- 
ment sections of the city ; the good, the bad, the poor- 
est, and the well-to-do together, with no chance, as 
white citizens have, to choose their own neighbors 
and home surroundings. To the landlords all black 
people are alike; they must all go together and put 
up with whatever shelter is offered at whatever price. 

The writer in the World says that negro tenants 
are charged at least thirty per cent. more per month 
than white people are for similar accommodations. 
Such being the situation, it is to be hoped that some 
wealthy philanthropist will supplement Mr. Phipps’s 
gift with another of equal size, to be devoted to model 
tenements for colored families, places where respect- 
able, industrious, and deserving men and women of 
the colored race can find homes for themselves and 
their children with clean and decent surroundings. 
No greater boon than this could be conferred upon the 
colored citizens of the metropolis. 

If Mr. Carnegie would supplement his splendid sys- 
tem of libraries by a system of Carnegie tenements 
for deserving colored residents in a few of our great- 
est cities he would win a new benediction and deserve 
a still greater blessing. 

* ~ 


Pass the Arbitration Treaties. 


;IGHT ARBITRATION treaties are pending in the 

Senate which are held up in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations by Senator Bacon and other South- 
ern men because they contain a clause that the ap- 
proval by the President of the awards made under 
them shall be sufficient without the formal consent of 
the Senate. The treaties now pending are virtually 
identical with those signed by Great Britain and 
France : they except from their operation all questions 
affecting the national honor and territorial integrity, 
and relegate all other differences to The Hague tri- 
bunal. The President wants ratification of each treaty 
as it stands, and says if this is not effected the whole 
matter will have to be done over again; but the Senate 
hesitates to ratify treaties by whose express terms 
the consent of the Senate is made unnecessary to 
secure ratification of the awards of the tribunal. It 
would seem as if, having consented to submit certain 
questions to a tribunal expressly created for the pur- 
pose by international law, nothing more should be re- 
quired than the formal signature of the President, and 
that the Senate should not act as a stumbling-block in 
the way and prevent the ratification of measures so 
desirable and beneficent. Indeed, there is but one 
course for the Senate to pursue ; it should promptly 
ratify the treaties as they stand. They are in the in- 
terests of civilization and peace throughout the world. 
They have no other object, immediate or ulterior, and 
should be ratified without delay. 


The Newly Arisen Baltimore. 


HE NEWLY arisen Baltimore is a handsomer and 
greater city than the old. On February 7th and 
8th, 1904, fire destroyed 150 acres of buildings in the 
heart of the business portion of Baltimore, inflicting a 
loss of about $50,000,000. It was one of the most 
destructive conflagrations in the history of the world. 
None in the United States exceeded it in property loss 
except Chicago’s in 1871 and Boston’s in 1872. It 
was a severe blow to Baltimore, and this is registered 
in the shrinkage in the volume of its business for the 


year. The aggregate of its bank clearings fell off- 


3.7 per cent. in 1904 as compared with 1903. Among 
the large cities, however, Pittsburg declined in bank 
clearings 12.4 per cent. in 1904, and Boston and 
Philadelphia fell off a little more than one per cent., 
and none of those three towns had encountered any 
physical calamity. Baltimore’s shrinkage reduced it 
to the ninth place among the cities in extent of clear- 
ings, as compared with the eighth in 1903, Cincinnati 
getting ahead of it in 1904. 

But the business improvement in Baltimore is be- 
coming more and more marked. Of the 1,382 build- 
ings destroyed by fire a yearago, something like seventy- 
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five per cent. have been or are being replaced. In most 
cases the new structures will be larger than the old. 
In nearly all cases they will be costlier than the ones 
they replace. The number of skyscrapers in the burned 
district will be twice as great as before the tire. In 
population Baltimore stands sixth among the country’s 
cities, being led by New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and Boston. It will hold this rank in the cen- 
sus of 1910 also unless the greater Pittsburg scheme 
materializes in the interval. Cleveland and Buffalo, the 
cities nearest to Baltimore in 1900, were too far below 
it to give them a chance to get up to it by the national 
enumeration time five years hence. Unless the Pitts- 
burg annexation project is enacted Baltimore will hold 
its place as the sixth on the roll of American cities for 
many years to come. 

Historically, socially, economically, and zstheti- 
cally, Baltimore is an interesting city, and every 
American will rejoice in its speedy recovery from its 
catastrophe of twelve months ago. 

® « 


The Plain Truth. 


PRAISE is due Senator Elsberg, of New York, for 

his opposition to the new subway bills which have 
been introduced at Albany, the real aim of which is to 
grant new powers and privileges to the present cor- 
poration operating the subway. Whether municipal 
ownership, which Senator Elsberg advocates, is just 
now practicable or desirable, is still an open question ; 
but, however that may be, it is clearly not for the 
public interests that an extension of ownership and 
other new and valuable considerations should be 
granted to the company operating existing lines. 
When this company shows a proper regard for the 
rights of the public, and a disposition to use the 
valuable franchise which it possesses in a fair spirit, 
and for something more than its own enrichment, it 
will be time to talk about an enlargement of its privi- 
leges and immunities. 


|F THE LOCAL authorities of all the cities in the 
country which are suffering from the smoke nui- 
sance could have such a stirring up on that subject as 
President Roosevelt recently gave to the commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia we might confidently 
expect that some prompt and radical relief measures 
would be adopted. Referring in his letter to an elec- 
tric-light company whose building stands near the White 
House as one of the worst offenders, the President 
declared that “‘it would seem to be wise to go to the 
very limit of the law and arrest the head of the com- 
pany, or those highest up in the company, again and 
again at the shortest possible intervals, in order to 
put a stop to this nuisance, for the conduct on their 
part amounts to a flagrant defiance of the law and of 
respect for public opinion, and is fraught with serious 
consequences to the city of Washington.’’ What is 
alleged here of the effects of the soft-coal smoke nui- 
sance on the city of Washington is true of almost 
every other city in the country, and it is also true else- 
where, as in Washington, that it is a question not of 
more laws and regulations, but of the enforcement of 
existing laws. 
_ 
T HAS been our belief for a long time that the ex- 
pense involved in the construction of battle-ships 
under private contract was grossly extravagant, if 
nothing worse, and figures recently given out showing 
the comparative cost to date of the battle-ships Con- 
necticut and Louisiana, the former under government 
construction and the latter being built by a private 
company, seem to afford a positive confirmation of this 
belief. The Connecticut at the date given had cost 
$2, 234,937.08 ; the Louisiana had cost $3,548,250.66, 
or more than fifty per cent. more for similar work. 
The apparent saving of cost by direct government con- 
struction is thus $1,213,313.58. As the two ships are 
practically alike, this enormous margin of expense in 
favor of government construction is not easily explained 
away. Under the present naval programme the 
government is committed to the building, in the next 
few years, of some fifteen or twenty new war-ships, 
and the aggregate cost to the country under the most 
favoring circumstances will be enormous. If two or 
three millions of dollars can be saved on each vessel 
under government construction, by all means let the 
country be spared this additional and needless outlay. 
NE RECORD made by the American people in 1904 
is not a record to which we’can point with either 
pleasure or pride. We refer to the amount of property 
destroyed by fire during the year, the amount reaching 
the stupendous total of $250,000,000, an excess of 
about $115,000,000 over the year 1903, and the largest 
loss ever known. Insurance Engineering, from which 
these figures are taken, finds a partial explanation for 
this tremendous and unprecedented fire loss in the 
rapid growth of the country, and especially in the 
equally unprecedented increase in building operations 
of an expensive kind. It cites the fact that the new 
buildings for which permits were granted in greater 
New York in 1904 involved an outlay of $75,267,780, 
while the figures for Chicago were $45,120,340. But 
after making the largest possible allowance that may 
reasonably be made for the cause thus mentioned, a 
great margin of loss remains, which can only be attrib- 
uted to gross carelessness, to the poor designing and 
hasty construction of buildings, to defective fire laws 
and regulations, and other preventable causes. A law 
like that of Germany, making property holders largely 
responsible for fire losses, would go far toward reduc- 
ing this terrible and needless waste of the nation’s 
wealth. 
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ACCORDING TO an associated press dispatch from 
** St. Petersburg, one of the victims of police activity 
sonsequent upon the re- 
ent uprising is the 
well-known Russian 
,ovelist, Maxim Gorky. 
fe was arrested, it is 
tated, at Riga, where 
e had been summoned 
yy the illness of his 
vife. Under existing 
conditions it cannot be 
iid that the arrest of 
(,orky is in any way sur- 
‘ising. He has been 

leader of the so-called 
eform party in Russia, 
nd in his stories and 
other public utterances 
has not scrupled to utter 
the most severe stric- 
tures on the autocracy 











and the present order in 
Russia. Gorky has had 
a remarkable and ro- 
mantic career, and 
knows from dire ex- eiaaaia 

perience what it is to be 

a poor and humble subject of the Czar. He began life 
as a mere waif of the streets. Later he became a 
scullery-boy, gardener, watchman, peddler, and painter 
of icons. He was born in Nijni Novgorod on March 
14th, 1868. He is the author of many short stories 
and several novels. Among the former is ‘‘ Twenty- 
six of Us and One Other,’’ which is reminiscent of 
Gorky’s own experience as a baker’s apprentice. Re- 
cently, it is said, Emperor Nicholas denied to Gorky 
admission to the section of belles lettres of the Im- 
perial Academy. 








MAXIM GORKY, 


The famous novelist, arrested at 
Riga, Russia, as a revolu- 
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HE EMPEROR WILLIAM is once more enacting his 
favorite réle of the Man of the Hour in Germany. 
Since the production of his opera in Berlin the German 
papers are writing of him exactly as if he were a 
dramatic author. The Germans have the greatest curi- 
osity about the meals of authors, and so the press in- 
forms its readers that the Kaiser breakfasts off a 
cup of black coffee, with toast and butter; that he 
lunches on soup, fish, roast meat, and vegetables, a 
chicken, sweets, and cheese. When he dines in private 
the menu of dinner is much the same as that of his 
luncheon, and before going to bed he drinks a glass of 
orange syrup and lemonade with soda-water. Of all 
sweets, the Emperor prefers pancakes. 
a 


SENATOR DEPEW’S recent commendation of inter- 

national marriages as one of the most successful 
methods of pro- 
moting interna- 
tional unity is 
undoubtedly il- 
lustrated in a 
happy way in 
the union of 
Lord Tanker- 
ville to Miss 
Leonora van 
Marter. Miss 
van Marter was 
born of Ameri- 
can parents in 
Switzer land 
and she was ed- 
ucated in Italy. 
Her wedding to 
the future Lord 
Tankerville 
was quite a ro- 
mance. He was 
ranching in the 
Wild West 
when he wooed 
and won his 








LADY TANKERVILLE, bride. Lord 
An American girl, the wile of an English and Lady Tank- 
lord. erville rarely 


live at the his- 
toric home, Chillingham Castle, noted for its wonder- 
ful herd of wild cattle. When in Northumberland 
they inhabit a pretty place near Cornhill-on-Tweed, 
their ancestral home having now been let for some 
years. Lord and Lady Tankerville are both very fond 
of music, and, as Lord Bennett, the former was a fre- 
quent exhibitor of fine miniatures at the Royal Acad- 
emy. He and his wife have four children, two sons 
and two daughters. 
-_ 
THE ARGUMENT set forth by Senator Depew not 
long since in favor of international marriages 
finds strong support in the columns of the County 
Gentleman, an English paper. According to this jour- 
nal there is not a single instance of Anglo-American 
matches in high life which has failed to bring domestic 
happiness with it. ‘‘We shall be curious,”’ it adds, 
“to see whether these marriages will be the precur- 
sors of others in the more modest spheres of life and 
income. So far they are, in nearly every case, con- 
fined to the wealthiest and leisured’class on both sides. 


It would be interesting to know how far the American 
girl would be happy as the mistress of the ordinary 
professional man’s house, with some fifteen hundred 


a year to live upon. Probably there is very little 


doubt that she would make a success of it.’’ 
WHEN THE tragic narrative of the siege of Port 

Arthur is written up by future historians the 
. demands of justice 
will require that not 
a little space be given 
to recording the he- 
roic and self-sacrific- 
ing service per- 
formed during those 
terrible weeks and 
months by Madame 
Stoessel, the wife of 
the Russian com- 
mander. It was this 
brave lady who, as 
the head of a little 
band of Russian 
women in the doomed 
city, fought disease 
and death in the hos- 
pitals and camps, and 
did all that it was hu- 
manly possible to do 
to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the belea- 
: guered army. Nor 
did Madame Stoessel’s work of mercy cease with the 
capture of the city, for, until recently, she was still 
there ministering to the sick and wounded, under the 
direction of the Japanese officials. Madame Stoessel 
was married to the brave soldier whose name she 
bears just thirty years ago. Like her husband, she 
comes of fighting folk, and she has led the typical life 
of an officer’s wife, for Stoessel first saw active service 
within a year of his wedding day. 





MADAME VARIA STOESSEL, 


Wife of the Russian commander of 
Port Arthur. 


HE SOIL that yields big trees and immense crops 
also produces men of high patriotism and strong 
mental qualities. 
Hon. Samuel H. Piles, 
the new United States 
Senator- elect from 
Washington to suc- 
ceed Hon. Addison 
G. Foster, is a type 
of man who will be a 
welcome accession to 
the Senate. Possess- 
ing modest means, his 
election was had with- 
out the use of money. 
Not even liquors were 
dispensed in his head- 
quarters at Olympia, 
an innovation unique 
in the West. Neither 
did he seek the posi- 
tion, but became a 
candidate only at the 
earnest solicitation of 
an organization 
leading business men 
of Seattle, who defrayed the small necessary expenses 
of the campaign. He entered the lists against two 
millionaires, one of whom now holds the seat. Mr. 
Piles’s delightful personality, recognized fitness, and 
wide popularity won the day on the fourteenth ballot. 
Mr. Piles was born in Livingston County, Kentucky, 
December 28th, 1858. His father was a Democrat, a 
large slave-owner, and Southern to the core, but nota 
believer in secession. The war ruined him. The son, 
Samuel was an earnest student of the events of those 
terrible days. His first vote was cast for the Repub- 
lican party and never has he wavered in his allegiance. 
As a campaigner, he is invincible. Known through- 
out the State for his pure character, splendid abilities, 
and high ideals, his services have been invaluable to 
his party; but he has never asked, nor before con- 
sented to accept, office. He became a Republican be- 
cause he recognized that the South was wrong on the 
vital question of the tariff. He early studied law and 
was admitted to the Bar. At the age of seventeen he 
removed to Kansas and later to Arizona, going to 
Washington about twenty years ago. His early career 
was that of other struggling young attorneys, but he is 
now the senior member of one of the leading law firms 
of the Pacific Northwest. Heis a master of eloquence, 
the embodiment of ‘earnestness, and possesses the 
personal charm so important to an orator. Mr. Piles 
was married in 1891 in Henderson, Kentucky, and has 
three children. His home is in Seattle. 





HON. SAMUEL H. PILES, 
The son of a slaveholder, now a Repub- 
lican Senator.— Dingman, 
of 


MUSING ANECDOTES are told in the Boudoir, a 
London paper, of Princesse Marie d’Orleans, the 
wife of the youngest son of the King of Denmark, and 
one of the last of the Bourbons. On one occasion this 
wayward princess boarded a locomotive at a station 
and insisted upon being carried an express journey. 
Having undergone a course of instruction in the 
Copenhagen fire brigade, she now dons a dark-blue 
coat with brass buttons and a short skirt, and helps 
the firemen with their work. 





|F THE happy bridegrooms who owe their happiness, 
to a certain extent, to the Rev. J. W. Phillips, 
pastor of the First Bap- 
7 tist Church of Bingham- 
Sy ee ton, N. Y., paid that 
Bs gentleman a proper fee 
for his services in their 
behalf, it must have 
made a very substantial 
addition to his salary 
last year. If the whole 
sum went to the pastor’s 
wife, as marriage fees 
often do, then Mrs. 
Phillips had more money 
than pastors’ wives 
usually get. Foritisa 
matter of record that 
Mr. Phillips performed 
the marriage ceremony 
for precisely two hun- 
dred couples last year. 
At an average of ten 
dollars per couple, this 
Peete te ‘o marrieg © CXC@llent business there- 
” ae yok hy a aa fore netted Mr. Phil- 
Osborn. lips, or his wife, two 
thousand dollars. We 
hope it was not a penny less. It should be explained 
that this good fortune came to Mr. Phillips largely be- 
cause of the fact that Binghamton happens to be very 
near the Pennsylvania border, and over in that State the 
law requires that parties contemplating marriage shall 
take out a license, for which a fee is exacted. To es- 
cape this red tape and the expense connected there- 
with many Pennsylvanians about to enter the matri- 
monial state come over the border into New York, 
where no such legal preliminaries are required. Bing- 
hamton has been known to fame as the “‘ parlor city,’’ 
but this distinction is likely to be displaced in the 
future by the more romantic title of Pennsylvania’s 
Gretna Green. In all, eight hundred and fifty mar- 
riages were performed in Binghamton last year, and 
more than half of these, it is said, were of Pennsyl- 
vanians. Mr. Phillips united more than twice as many 
couples as any other pastor in the city. 
_ 

















REV. JOHN W. PHILLIPS, 


OR SOME years past Queen Amelie of Portugal has 
been studying medicine, and now that she has re- 
turned to Lisbon from her visits to England and France 
she is going to work hard to get her doctor's degree. 
She has set her heart on qualifying in medicine, and 
will enter for the next examination by the Lisbon fac- 
ulty of medicine. 
. 
JU ST WHAT motive has led the Russian government 
to transfer Count Benckendorff, who has done such 
acceptable 
service as Rus- 
sia’s represent- 
ative at the 
Court of St. 
James’s, to the 
embassy at 
Rome is one of 
those secrets of 
which the Rus- 
sian diplomatic 
service is 
prolific, but the 
reason assign- 
ed-—that he 
showed him- 
self too friendly 
toward Eng- 
land in_ the 
North Sea in- 
cident—is prob- 
ably not far 
from the truth. 
Count Benck- 
endorff has 
lived in Eng- 
land, first and 
last, for a good 
many years, 
and it is quite 
possible that he has formed so many intimate friend- 
ships with Englishmen, and has conceived such a 
liking for the country, that he has impaired his 
usefulness to Russia, as things are just now regarded in 
that country. Tall, erect, keen-eyed, and white-haired, 
Count Alexander Benckendorff really looks, it is said, 
like a cultured Englishman. It was openly mentioned, 
when he left Copenhagen for his present post, that the 
Czar’s desire was to improve the relations between 
Russia and England, and this he certainly did for a time; 
but since the breaking out of the war in the far East 
English sympathy for Japan has been so pronounced that 
a feeling between Russia and England has grown up in 
spite of all the good offices of the count. His going to 
England brought with it an echo from the Georgian 
days, for his great-aunt was that Dorothea de Bencken- 
dorff who married, at sixteen, the Prince de Lieven, 
and for something over twenty years constituted in her 
own fascinating and brilliant person one of the most 
powerful of unofficial ambassadors, quite eclipsing, in 
that respect, the official ambassador, her husband, 











COUNT BENCKENDORFF, 


Russian ambassador, transferred from London 
to Rome. 
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“ JACK FROST,” THE UNIQUE FLOAT IN THE GRAND PARADE WHICH WON 


THE FIRST PRIZE. 


IMPOSING 





“AN ADIRONDACK CAMP,” FLOAT OF THE ADIRONDACK GUIDES’ ASSOCIATION, WHICH TOOK 


THE SECOND PRIZE. 


MIDWINTER CARNIVAL AT SARANAC LAKE, NEW YORK. 


MOST STRIKING FLOATS IN THE GRAND PARADE, ONE OF THE CHIEF FEATURES OF THREE DAYS OF SPORT-MAKING BY THOUSANDS OF DWELLERS IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


Photographed by Mrs, E. BE. Trumbull. 
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HE GOVERNMENT of the United States requires 
an immense army of men to do its routine work, 
and neither in salary nor prospect of betterment does 
our civil service offer much to the ambitious young 
person of either sex. What is denominated as the 
executive civil service is construed to comprise all 
persons in the employ of the Executive Department 
of the Federal government, except enlisted men in 
the military and naval branches, and the total number 
is given at 271,169. This civil-service host is larger 
than any armies the government ever employed in 
actual war except during the period of the Rebellion. 
In treating of the civil service the census bureau 
divides this force into two parts. One, numbering 
120,786, comprises :argely those who are exempt 
from civil service examinations. Included in this 
division are 74,189 postmasters, 10,855 employés at 
non-free-delivery post-offices, and 18,140 men at 
navy yards and stations. 

The classified civil service takes cognizance of 
150,383 government employés, including 137,061 
males and 13,322 females. Of this total, 89,747 
are serving in the Post-office Department and 23,- 
053 in the Treasury Department. ‘Thus it is seen 
that these two departments employ three-fourths 
of the classified civil service employés. More than 
half of all the positions were filled by examinations, 
and about one-fourth were brought into the clas- 
sified service by its extension. The figures do not 
indicate that appointment to a civil-service place 
insures long tenure. Of the total above stated, 
33,535 have held their places one year or less, while 
only 5,979 have held theirs for twenty years or 
more. There are, however, in the service nineteen 
persons who have held places more than fifty years. 


Excluding those who are paid by piece-work and 
fees, as well as those whose employment was for 
brief periods, the number of persons on the pay- 
rolls is stated at 134,056. The number who are 
paid less than $720 per year is 50,057, Only 1,761 
are paid more than $2,000 per year. Nothing more 
than passing comment is here required. Obviously 
the cvil service of the United States government 
does not offer to aspirants much in the way of for- 
tune. There are prizes in government positions, 
but they are few, and scarcely any are in the classi- 
fied civil service. Of course the reader will note the 
difference between remunerative offices and civil- 
service positions. The heads and sub-heads of the 
great departments receive higher salaries—not at 
all comparable, however, to those paid by many 
corporations for the same class of work — while 
those who hold civil service places are employed 
in routine work at low rates of compensation. 


Continuing the analysis of salaries, we find that 
72.7 per cent. of all the classified employés on 
salaries receive less than $1,400 per year. The 
number of male employés who get more than 
$2,500 is 1.1 per cent., and the percentage of 
females who are paid above $1,600 is exactly the 
same. There are 3,422 of the civil-service army 
who are less than twenty years of age, and 101 
who are eighty and more. One of the curiosities of 
the bulletin from which these figures have been 
obtained is that it states that ten of the persons of 
less than twenty years of age have been in the 
service from five to nine years. Place-holding be- 
gan very young with some of them. The largest 
number of employés is shown in the age period 
between thirty and thirty-nine years. Nine per 
cent. of those who are eighty years and upward 
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have been in the service less than five years. This 
item is another curiosity of the figures. It indicates, 
perhaps, the sympathetic side of the appointing power. 
Possibly these appointees are men who in their years 
of strength were mighty, but who have been over- 
taken by adversity. Twenty-five per cent. of the 
persons in the executive civil service have held their 
positions ten years or more. If we divide the em- 
ployés into two groups—-one embracing those who 
reside in the District of Columbia, and the other, those 
who live elsewhere we find that the percentage of 
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CH morning on the rushing “ EI.” 
They took the trip down town, 
He in a somewhat shabby coat, 
She in a modest gown. 
They lunched within a small cafe, 
A place unknown to fame, 
Day after day, but neither dared 
To ask the other’s name, 





E noticed that her hair was brown, 
Her eyes were sweet and shy, 
And colored like the tender hue 
Of summer’s azure sky. 
She saw that he was tall and fair, 
With locks of ruddy gold, 
And marked his gentle chivalry 
Toward the weak and old. 


HE thought of her the livelong day 
And dreamed of her by night; 
She wove around his manly form 
A thousand fancies bright; * 
But still they might have been compelled 
Forevermore to pine 
% Behind convention’s iron bars, 
But for St. Valentine. 


HE found beside her plate at noon 
A white and dainty square, 
Addressed in flowing characters 
“To one divinely fair,” 
And he beneath his napkin spied 
A missive tied with blue; 
Their glances met with sudden joy, 
For each the sender knew. 


“TOGETHER, walking side by side, 


They left the dark cafe; ) 

The wind was charged with icy sleet, (bis 
The skies were cold and gray; Y & 
But Love had waved his magic wand at 
Above the wintry street Nias 


And changed the snow to bridal flowers 
Beneath their happy feet. AN 


Minna Irving. 














the former who have held on for ten years or more is 
43.4. The explanation of this fact is nrobably that the 
district residents are nearer the appointing and re- 
moving powers and bring influence to bear more quick- 
ly when danger threatens. 

Of those employed in the civil service, 10,437 are 
reported as being sixty years of age and upward. 
The males number 9,897, and the females 540. Of the 
latter 177 are paid less than $720 per annum, and 
only one receives more than $1,800 and less than 
$2,000. There are 2,232 males who get less than $720, 

and 286 who are paid more than $2,500. Probably 

a large proportion of the women sixty years of age 

and upward are widows or relatives of former pub- 

lic men, and are carried on the pay-rolls as a matter 
of charity. On the other hand, many of the male 
veterans have been in the service the greater part 
of their lives, and their knowledge renders them 
valuable. This would seem to be shown by a com- 
parison. Only 21.8 per cent. of the total number 
of male employés are paid more than $1,200 per 
year, while of the male employés sixty years of age 
and upward 39.4 per cent. receive such salaries. 
The largest average salaries are paid in the Depart- 
ment of Justice—$1,585 per year—and the smallest 
in the Smithsonian Institution, although the figures 
for the latter are not stated. The average age of 
the employés is forty-one years. The average period 
that those now employed have served is ten years. 


Hoar’s Declaration of Faith. 


SENATOR HOAR, whose death some time ago 

caused general sorrow, was, in common with 
many other leading men of his generation in New 
England, a Unitarian in his religious belief, and had 
been an active and prominent figure in the councils 
of that denomination. He was no sectarian, how- 
ever, and while loyal and ardent in his adherence to 
the Unitarian faith, he had ever carried an open 
mind in matters of religious doctrine as he did in 
politics and statesmanship, and was charitable and 
tolerant toward his fellow-men who differed with 
him in these things. In an address before a Uni- 
tarian body assembled at Washington in 1899, Sen- 
ator Hoar took occasion to declare his religious 
faith in succinct form, and in terms which make his 
declaration in a high degree interesting and im- 
pressive. These are his words : 


I believe in God, the living God, in the American people, a free 
and brave people, who do not bow the neck or bend the knee to 
any other, and who desire no other to bow the neck or bend the 
knee to them. I believe that the God who created this world has 
ordained that His children shall work out their own salvation, 
and that His nations may work out their own salvation by obedi- 
ence to His laws without dictation or coercion from any other. I 
believe that liberty, good government, free institutions, cannot be 
given by any one people to any other, but must be wrought out 
for each by itself, slowly, painfully, in the process of years or 
centuries, as the oak adds ring to ring. I believe that a republic 
is greater than an empire. I believe that the moral law and the 
Golden Rule are for nations as well as for individuals. I believe 
in George Washington, not in Napoleon Bonaparte ; in the Whigs 
of the Revolutionary day, not in the Tories; in Chatham, Burke, 
and Sam Adams, not in Dr. Johnson or Lord North. I believe 
that the north star, abiding in its place, is a greater influence in 
the universe than any comet or meteor. I believe that the United 
States when President McKinley was inaugurated was a greater 
world Power than Rome in the height of her glory, or even Eng- 
land with her 400,000,000 vassals. I believe, finally, whatever 
clouds may darken the horizon, that the world is growing better. 
that to-day is better than yesterday, and to-morrow will be better 
than to-day. 
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PRISONERS, GUARDED CONVICTS WEARING LEG-FETTERS AND CHAINED TO THEIR WHEELBARROWS WHILE AT WORK. 


ILL-FATED OFFENDER BOUND TO A BENCH AND PUNISHED WITH THE TERRIBLE KNOUT, REVIVING A WRETCHED CONVICT WHO FAINTED AND NEARLY DIED UNDER HUNDREDS 
WHICH SCARS AND MANGLES THE BODY. OF LASHES WITH THE KNOUT. 


BLACKSMITH REPAIRING THE SHACKLES OF A NOTED WOMAN CONVICT, SOFIA BLONSTEIN, RIVETING THE HEAVY CHAINS ON A MISERABLE MAN GUILTY OF A POLITICAL 
KNOWN AS THE “ GOLDEN HAND.” OFFENSE. 


FETTERED PRISONER KEPT IN SOLITARY CONFINEMENT IN A DISMAL CELL. NARROW AND GLOOMY “SOLITARY” CELLS IN A PRISON IN SIBERIA. 


HORRORS OF IMPRISONMENT IN DARKEST SIBERIA. 


RUSSIAN CONVICTS ON-SAGHALIEN ISLAND (MANY SENTENCED FOR MERE POLITICAL OFFENSES) LOADED WITH FETTERS, 
BRUTALLY MANGLED WITH THE KNOUT, AND CONFINED IN GLOOMY SOLITUDE. 
Photographs from Underwood & Underwood. 
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Jemima’s Adventures in New York . 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


No. 12.— Goes House-hunting on Valentine’s Day 


T WAS NOT until the eve of their return that the 
Connetts informed their friends of the details of 
their escape from bridal persecutions. Jenkins and 
Gilbert had wailed and raged over the failure of their 
well-laid plans. Henderson, who was a good story- 
teller—he was toastmaster of his lodge—had told the 
tale of the mistaken trunks, with annotations and 
emendations, until the store, even to the errand-boys, 
had taken to guying 


By Elizabeth Howard Westwood 


find the Connetts an apartment during their absence, 
a suggestion which was politely refused. A robin 
would as soon think of settling in a crow’s nest as the 
bride and groom would have dreamed of living in an 
apartment selected by another. 
- 
The Connetts returned from the land of orange 
groves to find New York in the grip of a January 
blizzard. The ice crunched 





the two unfortunates “3; 
about their unsuc- 
cessful practical 
joking. 

The Connetts had 
found the Davis 
orange grove little 
short of paradise. A 
retinue of servants 
attended to their ma- 
terial wants. Horses 
and carriages waited 
on their pleasure. 
Their own private 
launch conveyed 
them hither and yon 
over the bay. The 
season was scarcely 
open yet, and the ho- 
tels were just rous- 
ing into life. The 
few early comers 
were devotees of the 
place who loved it for 
its warmth, sunlight, 
color, and a thousand 
other charms which 
were unknown to the 
philistines who came 
down later to com- 








angrily against the ferry-boat in 
the futile determination to swal- 
low and draw it down to the cold 
depths beneath. The streets lay 
buried under mountains of snow, 
on which vast gangs of shovelers 
seemed to make no impression. 
The surface cars waited in long 
lines for the removal of obstruc- 
tions, only to crawl ahead a block 
or so and halt again. The “‘L”’ 
trains furnished beautiful pyro- 
technic displays which would have 
been valuable assets at Coney 
Island, but which kept the weary 
commuters hours on the road. 
Arthur and Jemima temporarily 
installed themselves in a board- 
ing-house on the West Side, within 
short distance alike of the store 
and their friends. It was a 
select place, to which one was 
admitted only on the recommenda- 
tion of an old boarder. Several 
of the upper salesmen at Fox & 
Wise’s made it their permanent 
residence. Parker, of the well- 
known Parker restaurants, and 
Ahern, a prosperous vaudeville 
manager, lent it an air of com- 








bine escape from a 
Northern winter with 
the gayeties of a 
Southern resort. However exclusive they might be 
during the season, they were now delightfully in- 
formal. This good fellowship extended even to Ar- 
thur and Jemima, and took off any feeling of strange- 
ness they might otherwise have felt amid their unac- 
customed luxuries. 

However, little they cared for the world of fashion 
and of wealth about them. A year ago Jemima would 
have gone wild with joy at the thought of sitting 
next to Mrs. van Rensselaer-Jones in the little chapel 
built by the winter residents. Now she took it calmly, 
almost indifferently. She had made the wonderful 
discovery that there are more things in life than are 
dreamed of in the New York society columns. Arthur, 
ardent seeker into the occult mysteries of success and 
wealth, found these shriveling on the outer edge of 
consciousness before the transcendent reality of his 
love-dream. Discuss as they might, and did, the days 
of their early acquaintance—the famous Bronx party, 
the lessons in photography, the quarrel at the week- 
end party—these were as mere ghosts before the 
future and the home soon to be theirs. Whether they 
were strolling on the beach in the moonlight, with the 
tropic sea murmuring at their feet, or resting on the 
veranda, with the caressing voice of the south wind 
in their ears, the conversation turned always upon the 
same subject. 

Arthur, with the simplicity of a man of strength and 
goodness, had endowed this dream with a wealth of 
fancies and ideals. Jemima, with the instincts of the 
home-maker strong within her, was full of plans and 
suggestions. Early in their engagement Cousin Carrie 
and’Miss Andrews had set about preparing for this 
situation: by making collections of clippings on the 
subject. Cousin Carrie called hers, ‘‘ The Practical 
Housekeeper ’’; Miss Andrews’s bore the ornate title, 
**The Austhetics of Home-making.’’ Moreover, moth- 
er had taken pains to impart to Jemima sage bits of 
housewifely wisdom. She had instructed her in the 
care of milk-pans, and had been astonished at the an- 
nouncement that the New York system of bottled 
milk prevented the necessity of owning even a pint 


pail. When Jemima: had further informed her that : 


there would be no cellar flooded in the spring thaw, no 
coal stoves to black, no cook-stove to feed continually 
with wood, no kerosene lamps to fill and trim, her 
mother had looked at her with amazed incredulity. 
“Well, Jemima Hickson, what do you intend to do 
with your time ?’’ she had demanded. 

In all the discussions and counter discussions which 


contributed so many hours of happiness to their wed-_, 


ding trip, one subject alone was left ‘untouched—the 
possible difficulty of finding a suitable apartment. 
With the supreme indifference of the idealist the prob- 
lems of the realist found no place in their schedule. 
They had decided to settle as near the young Mulli- 
gans as possible. It had not occurred to them that 
they would have aught to d» but secure the necessary 
goods and chattels and move into an apartment desir- 
able in size, location, and price. Not so the Mulligans. 
The calm aftermath of bridal bliss had brought them 
a feeling for practical values. They had offered to 


A GLIMPSE OF THE ENTRANCE. 


mercial and artistic distinction. 
It was, too, a popular place for 
traveling salesmen, who regular- 
ly made it their home when in New York. Miss An- 
drews, who ran over from her bachelor apartment to 
give them welcome, set her seal of approval on it by 
saying that it put her forcibly in mind of the cultured 
boarding establishment in ‘‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.’”’ 

‘*Now,’’ said Gwendolyn Mulligan, as she got 
Jemima to herself, while the men smoked amicable 
cigars and discussed the results of the January in- 
ventory, ‘‘I am just crazy to have you begin buying 
your furniture. I’ve been watching the sales ever 
since I came back, and I declare I’ve never seen such 
bargains. With the order from the store and the 
checks from Uncle Eben and Mr. Otis Hart, and all 
your wedding presents, you ought to have the swellest 
apartment going.’’ 

Gwendolyn Hodge, in her business days, had been 
noted for her system. 
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to the Society for Psychical Researen, or to a detect- 
ive hunting down a criminal. They proceeded to col- 
lect huge masses of evidence, and from the -material 
on hand to evolve working theories. For instance, 
they examined dining-room furniture at no less than 
twenty department stores and furniture shops. Broad- 
way, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth avenues, and any num- 
ber of cross streets were the field of their investi- 
gation.. When they at length selected a weathered- 
oak round table, two arm and two plain chairs, and a 
plate rack~-which they discovered to be the sign and 
token of the best families—it is beyond all doubt that 
they got the most for their money in quality and 
quantity. 

Miss Andrews had once read an article in the 
woman's section of a Sunday paper on the wares of 


the East-side brass shops and their present vogue’ 


among artistic circles. Her wedding present had been 
a bill inclosed in a tinted envelope, bearing the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘This little gift is to be spent on a beautiful 
piece of bronze for your parlor mantel.’’ Just where 
these exponents of the zsthetic life were to be found 
she could not tell. The recipients of this gift were 
much perplexed until Mrs. Mulligan stumbled upon a 
happy discovery. Agnes Carey, a friend of Lily Ren- 
ton’s, who had not preferred Harrisburg to New York, 
had taken up private manicuring. One of her cus- 
tomers labored in a mission on Forsyth Street. She 
had once given Agnes the card of a dealer in Russian 
antiques, which was now produced as the missing 
link. 

Armed with this as a guide they started out one 
afternoon to'the unknown East Side. Alighting from 
the unsteady, ludicrous dwarf of a horse-car, they found 
themselves in the land of push-carts and street venders, 
the home of synagogues and sweat-shops. They were 
surrounded by unintelligible Jewish signs and lost in a 
mass of boisterous children. Bearded old men with 
bright caps and long caps, shambling women with the 
inevitable wig .and foreign shawl, jostled them on the 
sidewalk. Was this the New York of department 
stores and select boarding-houses ? Was this the city 

of magnificent avenues and 





Madame de Muth could de- 
pend upon her for keeping 
track of every scrap of lace 
and velvet that passed 
through her hands. At one 
time she beat all previous 
records by estimating to 
within an eighth of a yard 
the amount of Spink silk it 
would take to trim five 
hundred ready-to-wear hats 
of assorted sizes. She now 
offered this talent for Je- 
mima’s use, and presented 
her with a formidable look- 
ing note-book, on the front 
of which was inscribed, in 
red ink, ‘‘ How to furnish a 
four-room apartment.’’ 
This contained a section for 
each room, parlor, bedroom, 
dining-room, and kitchen. 
**You see,’’ said Gwen- 
dolyn, with the air of a 
demonstrator in the grocery 
department, ‘‘ on these 
pages you put the things 
you would like to have. 








boundless wealth? Impos- 
sible! Jemima ‘preferred 
to believe that she had been 
transported to another 
world by genii. She and 
Gwendolyn picked their 
way down a dark street 
roofed over by an ‘* L’’ 
road and lined with tall 
houses, and descended a 
pair of rickety steps to the 
cellar shop of Reuben Ros- 
cowitz. It was a daring 
thing to do, and the two 
young matrons were reas- 
sured by the sight of other 
customers’ within. Two 
young women from up 
town were evidently the 
owners of the carriage out- 
side. They were goirg 
into ecstasies overa arge 
brass pot, which had prob- 
ably served to cook the 
family stew in a peasant’s 
hovel on a Russian steppe, 
but which they were plan- 
ning to convert into a jar- 








Here you jot down notes 
on things you’ve seen, the ia 
price and style, you know, 

and any general remarks. 

At the end you put down what you have bought and 
how much it cost.’’ 

“*Gwen Hodge, you’re the smartest thing I ever 
saw,’’ declared her admiring friend. ‘“‘If it were a 
mansion on Riverside Drive it couldn’t be done with 
more style.’’ 

“*T got the idea from Mayme Hardy’s sister. She 
works at Cornell’s, you know. And she told me how 
they decorate all the swell houses and country places.’’ 

Accordingly, Mrs. Mulligan and Mrs. Connett set 
forth on the quest of kitchen tins and parlor sets. 
They pursued a method which would have done credit 


FIFTY DOLLARS FOR FOUR CHICKEN-Coops !"” 


diniére, to grace a music- 
room. 

In one corner was a well- 
groomed, alert young wo- 
man, carrying a doctor’s bag, who, it later appeared, 
was one of the physicians at the dispensary around the 
corner. It was evident that she was an old customer. 
She only laughed at Reuben’s protests of highway rob- 
bery, as she beat him slowly down on the price of the 
samovar under consideration. ‘* Now,’’ said Gwendo- 
lyn, grasping the situation, ‘‘we’ve got to take care 
not to get cheated, and to make Miss Andrews’s five 
dollars go as far as possible.’’ Whereupon they fell 
to the difficult task of making a selection from the be- 
wildering array of trays, jugs, and candlesticks which 
hung upon the walls and crowded the shelves with a 
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DARK CLOSING HOURS OF THE DEFENSE OF PORT ARTHUR—GENERAL STOESSEL, VISITING ONE OF THE FORTS, GAZING SADLY ON THE FEW 
SURVIVORS OF FIVE DAYS AND NIGHTS OF HARD FIGHTING.—L’ Illustration. 


LONG WAGON-TRAIN WINDING THROUGH THE SNOW-COVERED HILLS BEARING SUPPLIES TO THE JAPANESE FORCES AFTER THE LATE SIEGE. 


Drawn by R. Salvadori. 
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SORROWFUL DEPARTURE (SALUTED BY THE VICTORS) OF EXHAUSTED AND WOUNDED RUSSIAN 


THE ILL-FATED RUSSIAN 


SOLDIERS FROM PORT ARTHUR AFTER THE SURRENDER OF THE GREAT FORTRESS.—Jrawn by Fortunino Matania. 


DEFENDERS 


OF 


PORT ARTHUR. 


THE ENTIRE FORCE IN A BIG FORT ANNIHILATED, AND A SAD PROCESSION OF THE CZAR’S CAPTURED 


SOLDIERS 
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total disregard to all canons of art which would have 
anguished the soul of the decorator at Fox & Wise’s. 

From the amused glances of the doctor, it was 
evident that the ladies of the jardiniére were novices 
in the gentle art of bargaining. When their blasé 
coachman bore off the trophy to the refrain of Mrs. 
Roscowitz’s ‘‘ Funfzehn thaler! Mein Gott, zu cheap, 
zu cheap !’’ the doctor shook her finger at the over- 
joyed Reuben. 

** You grow worse and worse every day, Herr Ros- 
cowitz. You ought to let me have this samovar for 
nothing, to square yourself with the world.’’ 

‘* Als they so much money haf,’’ and the dealer 
shrugged his shoulders and rubbed his hands. 

‘*You are a wretch,’’ the doctor laughed. She 
caught Jemima’s eager, admiring glance, ‘‘and to 
punish jou I am going to teach these ladies your own 
tricks.’’ 

Whereupon she listened to the tale of the wed- 
ding present and proceeded to match her skill against 
Reuben’s craft. From which game Jemima came out 
the richer by a pair of candlesticks, a brass tray, and 
a diminutive coffee-pot. 

- 

Mrs. Peters’s boarders sustained a reputation for 
exclusiveness, and lived up to the tradition that unless 
newcomers made a hit they were left severely alone. 
It had been a long time, however, since a bride and 
groom had lent variety to their aristocratic life, and 
the Connetts were liked on their own merits. There 
is nothing more contagious than the absorbing adora- 
tion of the newly married. Middle-aged men roused 
from the stagnation of complacent married life to re- 
new the attentions of their courting days. Wives, 
who had long since forgotten the engrossing interest 
of dressing with an eye to conjugal admiration now 
took to giving additional time and attention to their 
toilets. Self-satisfied single men and women whose 
lives were dedicated to the conquest of material goals 
turned aside from the busy thoroughfare. Sentiment 
in her most alluring guise had laid her spell upon 
them, and a strange restlessness, an unaccustomed 
yearning, disturbed their souls. 

However difficult the maid Jemima may have been 
to win and keep, she left nothing to be desired as a 
wife. Gwendolyn Hodge, who in the days of her en- 
gagement had never caused her lover a sleepless night, 
now unquestioningly held the helm in the Mulligan, 
Jr., family. Not but that Jim made a willing second 
to his mate. He did. In fact, the Mulligan family at 
large asked nothing better than to serve as members 
of Gwendolyn’s crew. But Jemima, the quondam co- 
quette, the young woman who would not give up her 
intoxicating independence even to marry a millionaire ; 
Jemima, airy, nonchalant, heartless, had undergone a 
metamorphosis. She had developed the unsuspected 
charms of clinging dependence and confiding devotion, 
which Arthur found even more captivating than all 
her maiden charms. She followed him from the break- 
fast table for a last good-bye in a secluded corner of 
the hall. She waited eagerly for his return in the even- 
ing to listen to his accounts of the day’s sales and to 
retail in return the results of her shopping expedition. 
With an enchanting deference she asked his advice 
and respected his opinion. 

The popularity of the Connetts once established, 
their fellow-boarders vied with each other in their en- 
tertainments. Ahern gave a box party at his Four- 
teenth Street Theatre, and Parker a seven-course din- 
ner at his largest restaurant. It was Henderson who 
suggested the Valentine party. He had been over- 
joyed at finding his especial protégés domiciled at 
Mrs. Peters’s. On the evening of his return he had 
declared: ‘‘ By Jove! Connett, you needn’t think be- 
cause you got off on your wedding trip so easily that 
you are going scot free. Not by afar sight! We’ll 
give you a Valentine party that will razzle-dazzle you 
to a finish, or my name ain’t Bill Henderson.’’ 

Whereupon the house, having accepted his sugges- 


‘ tion with one accord, set to work planning thorough- 


going jokes for his own benefit, compared with which 
the trunk episode was but faintly comic. ‘‘ Gee whiz!’’ 
said Parker, shaking with glee at the idea of turning 
the tables on the humorist Henderson, ‘‘a man that 
travels with all the baggage he does ain’t got no right 
to be single.’’ ‘‘It won’t be our fault if he is by the 
time this party is over,’’ declared Connett, who had 
been maturing a plan with Ahern on the side. 

For the next week Mrs. Peters’s establishment ex- 
pended its talents, collective and individual, for the 
undoing of Henderson and the confusion of bachelor- 
dom. Jemima produced her water-colors and painted 
a ravishing picture of a possible Mrs. Henderson. 
Miss Andrews composed a poem for it, commencing, 
** Beauty hath charms to win the lonely man.’’ Those 
whose skill was limited to prose wrote letters from 
unknown, but lovelorn, maidens languishing for his 
notice. Ahern and Connett were putting through a 
burlesque in which Henderson was represented as 
taking up enforced residence in Utah, owing to his 
susceptibility to feminine charms. 

By this time the house furnishing had been brought 
tocompletion and was only waiting for a final round- 
up. The brass was reposing on the mantelpiece 
pending its removal to the parlor of the apartment. 
A few of the smaller articles had been sent to Mrs. 
Peters’s, but the most of them were still at their re- 
spective stores waiting orders for their delivery. In 
fact, all that was needed was a day off for Arthur and 
his bride to sally forth and make their choice of the 
waiting apartments ofi_red by New York landlords. 
Much as they both liked Mrs. Peters, they had an in- 
creasing desire for their own home. Arthur had a 
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strong faith in the old-fashioned tradition of warmed 
slippers and evenings at home. Jemima waited impa- 
tiently to pour coffee at her own table. It so hap- 
pened that the house-hunting excursion fell on St. 
Valentine’s day. 

** We are sure to have luck to-day,’’ said Jemima, 
shyly, as they started out, “‘ because you know St. 
Valentine takes care of lovers. He’s done so well by 
us already that he is bound to give us a good place to 
live.’’ Arthur’s look was nothing short of idolatry. 
He was no poet himself, but he never ceased to won- 
der at Jemima’s fantasies. ‘‘If he does up the job 
this morning, we’ll go to our Broadway restaurant for 
lunch and spend the afternoon skating in the park,’’ 
announced the sanguine husband to Jemima, still 
blushing under his glance. Alas! before noon arrived, 
the buoyant joy of the morning had disappeared. In 
its place was a wearied perplexity—the concomitant 
mood for the climbing of many stairs and the unsuc- 
cessful inspection of four-room flats. 

Jemima and Arthur did not know it, but housing 
conditions in New York City have long since risen to 
the dignity of a problem. They have become a topic 
for economic ranting and ecclesiastical denunciation. 
Highly instructive though the expedition proved, it 
was a bit trying to have all the details of the problem 
hurled at them in the space of a few hours. They 
learned much. Jemima acquired the ability to prophesy 
the number of light rooms and the size of the air-shaft 
from the direction the house faced. A glimpse of the 
entrance was all that Arthur needed for inside infor- 
mation as to the character and habits of the janitor. 
The outer mural decoration, it was discovered, bore a 
constant relation to the number of closets. At the 
distance of half a block they could correctly estimate 
the rent. Had they only been sociological investiga- 
tors instead of ardent home-seekers, they might have 
won fame and fortune by the material they collected 
and the laws they established. Knowledge may be 
power, but in this case it failed to materialize a home. 
There was absolutely nothing within a mile of the 
Mulligans. Many of the real-estate offices to which 
they applied declared that every apartment on their 
books was taken until next October. Most of the 
advertisements in the papers had already been an- 
swered. The apartments they liked were away be- 
yond their means. This was a point that puzzled both 
of them. 

‘*I don’t see,’’ cried Jemima in desperation, ‘‘ why 
they should charge fifty dollars a month—think of it, 
fifty dollars !-for four chicken-coops. It’s enough of 
a come down to live like that without being robbed into 
the bargain.’’ 

The agent’s smile bordered on the supercilious. ‘‘I 
am sorry the lady doesn’t like it,’’ he replied. ‘‘It is 
the first apartment we have had vacant in four years, 
and that only because the tenant died. But it will 
probably be taken before night,’’ and he locked the 
door on them. 

They did discover on upper Broadway an apartment 
whose price suited as if it had been made to order. 
They climbed four flights after the lumbering janitress 
with rising spirits. But alas! it consisted of a row of 
rooms enveloped in Stygian darkness. The bedrooms 
all opened into the kitchen, and the bath-room into the 
parlor. ‘‘H’m!’’ snorted Jemima, ‘father wouldn’t 
let his horses sleep in a place like this.”’ 

Jemima and Arthur started homeward to meet de- 
feat leering at them from every corner, and to find 
their consciousness pervaded by the realization of 
tragedy present and tragedy to come. Could they have 
understood the situation it might have been easier. 
But the girl who thought nothing of the ownership of 
acres by the hundred was baffled by this incomprehen- 
sible value of air and light and microscopic portions of 
land. LEarlier in the day she had been scornful of the 
New York attitude toward real estate ; now she was 
stunned. It was the first time in their brief married 
life that Reality had forced them to a reckoning, and 
they were powerless to cope with her. They stole into 
their boarding-house with their dream of a home crum- 
bling in ashes before their gaze. Ah, but it was 
dreary! Jemima looked at the highly ornamental fold- 
ing-bed, at the heavily upholstered furniture, and the 
solid brussels carpet. With a shuddering sob she threw 
herself into Arthur’s arms. 

‘We might as well give away all our furniture,’’ 
she moaned ; ‘‘ we’ll have to live on in this horrible 
place forever.’’ 

“Never mind, dear ’’—Arthur pressed her head yet 
closer to his shoulder—‘“‘ I’ll get another day off soon 
and we’ll look again. Any way, we have each other. 
All the landlords in New York can’t separate us.’’ 

“If only the Henniquin hadn’t cost so much. Just 
think, lots of people in Enfield Centre support large 
families on what they charge for rent !’’ Jemima did 
not know that that particular landlord was probably 
drawing an income of thirty-five per cent. on his invest- 
ment. ‘‘I don’t see-———’’ She paused as Henderson’s 
voice was heard in the hall. ‘‘ Oh, Arthur !’’ she cried, 
** we’ve got to get ready for those terrible jokes.’’ 

‘*Parties be hanged. I’m not going to it.’’ It 
was Arthur’s turn to quarrel with life. ‘‘ St. Valen- 
tine is a short sport. I’d like a chance to tell him so. 
What does he mean by marrying people if he can’t give 
them anything better than a stuffy old boarding-house 
to spend their lives in? Henderson had better stay 
single all his days than get treated as we have.”’ 

“Oh, Arthur, Arthur!’”’ Jemima’s arms crept 
around his neck, ‘‘ Let’s run away to a desert island. ’’ 

But before Arthur had time to fling a rope-ladder 
out of the window, in the true fairy-book elopement 
style, the Mulligans were announced. 
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“*Not ready for the party, children?’’ Gwendolyn 
looked her surprise. ‘‘ We came early to tell you the 
news, but we’ll go down stairs and wait for you.”’ 

**T hope,’’ Jim inquired anxiously of Arthur, ‘‘ that 
you didn’t sign a lease.”’ 

“* We didn’t !’’ in chorus. 

** Because,’’ Gwendolyn took up the tale, ‘‘ we have 
just heard from Tonawanda. Uncle Silas has made a 
lot of money off his quarry land, and he and Aunt Ma- 
tilda want to come to New York and board with us 
this winter.’’ 

**So,’’ went on Jim, ‘‘ we’re going to move.,”’ 

**I wish you luck,’’ said Arthur, grimly. 

Gwendolyn smiled: ‘‘ You know the Jarge apart- 
ment on the third-floor front? Well, the people have 
been evicted because they proved questionable char- 
acters. We’re a very particular house, you know. 
We are going to take their apartment and you are to 
have ours.’’ 

‘** Jemima ’’—Arthur kissed her before the guests 
‘*let’s send a valentine to Tonawanda, and I’ll spend 
my last cent on candles for the shrine of St. Valen- 
tine. Bless his heart, he has done a good job !’’ 


Great Christian Endeavor Movement. 


‘THE YOUNG People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 

entered upon its twenty-fifth year on February 
second. The anniversary next year will be widely 
celebrated in six continents. Into these continents 
the movement itself has gone, and likewise its origi- 
nator and promoter, the Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., for- 
merly of Portland, Me., now of Boston. The expansion 
of the movement has exceeded the dreams and imagi- 
nations of President Clark, and of the warmest advo- 
cates and defenders of its principles. The growth 
has been steady for two dozen years, and the limit of 
expansion is by no means in sight. The last year has 
been the best. 

Dr. Clark says that the year 1904 was “‘ the best 
year that the Christian Endeavor movement has ever 
known—the best expansively and the best intensively ; 
the best in its spread throughout the world, and in 
its stronger grasp and application of the principles 
which have given Christian Endeavor its power and 
influence ; the best in its conventions, which, take it 
the world over, have never been so large, so enthusi- 
astic, so influential, as during the past year; the best 
in its outreach into new fields, into hitherto unknown 
lands ; and the best in the quiet, unrecorded devotion 
of its members to their own home churches, and to 
the work which God has especially laid upon them 
to do.’’ 

The phenomenal growth in our own country is well 
known, but the work abroad is not so fully realized. 
During the last fiscal year the net gain was 2,000 so- 
cieties. There are now 65,327 societies and an esti- 
mated membership of 3,919,600. During the past 
two years thirty-eight States of the Union gained ten 
per cent. The number of societies in Europe has 
doubled within the last year, making the total num- 
ber there now about five hundred. The proverbial 
conservatism of Oriental countries is to be allowed for 
in order to appreciate the growth that has occurred 
in Asia and in the islands of the sea. Slow-moving 
China has adopted the society and there are over a 
hundred societies in the Fuhkien province. North 
China is about to be organized into a separate Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union under the leadership of the Rev. 
Dr. Ament, a missionary of the American Board in 
Peking. Ten different denominations are represented 
in the Japan Union of Christian Endeavor, Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians leading. In India there 
are 567 societies with a membership of 18,200. There 
is a society in Jerusalem. No Endeavorers are braver 
than those of Armenia. Persia reports nearly forty 
societies ; Syria twenty, and Korea a dozen. South 
Africa is well organized, and in nearly all the foreign 
missions of Africa, Christian Endeavor is established 
more or less firmly. This is true of the east and 
west coast missions, of those in Zululand, in Libe- 
ria, and in the Congo Free State. Next to the 
United States Great Britain has the largest number of 
societies of any country in the world. 

Germany leads all the continental countries of 
Europe in the number of Christian Endeavor societies 
and in the vigor of the work accomplished. Austra- 
lasia is pre-eminently Endeavor territory. The Junior 
Rally in Melbourne last year called together no less 
than ten thousand boys and girls with their fathers 
and mothers. Phenomenal as this growth is, it can 
easily be exceeded by the possibilities of expansion 
existing at home and abroad, and doubtless will be 
exceeded within a relatively short time. 

JAMES H. Ross. 


Cold Weather Politeness. 


AN ACT OF much thoughtfulness and good sense is 
reported from the little town of Haparanda, in 
Sweden. The ladies of the place have decided to re- 
lieve men of the necessity of doffing their hats 
to ladies in the streets as long as the cold weather 
lasts. It has gone forth that during the winter all 
that will be expected from men will be a military 
salute. The ladies took this step, it is said, as the 
result of studying medical statistics, which established 
the fact that in winter there are three times more men 
than women suffering from cold, neuralgia, toothache, 
and influenza. 
a a 
CLEAR complexion indicates pure blood—result from 
use of Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. 
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FINNISH ENDEAVORERS, MEMBERS OF EMIL SAXBACH’S SOCIETY, HELSINGFORS, FINLAND. 


GROUP OF ENDEAVORERS AT SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. AMONG THE CREW OF AN AMERICAN WAR-SHIP. 


WOMAN'S CIRCLE OF THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS AT LAGOS, WEST 


STREET PARADE WITH BANNERS AT THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION AT 
AFRICA. 


DINDIGUL, SOUTHERN INDIA. 
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PARTICIPANTS IN THE ENTHUSIASTIC JUNIOR RALLY AT SWANSEA, 


DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, A WAR-TIME GATHERING, 
WALES. 


AT TOKIO, JAPAN. 


WORLD-WIDE RANGE OF THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY. 


A STRIKING GROUP OF INTERESTING BRANCHES OF THE FAMOUS RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION WHICH HAS PLANTED 
ITSELF IN EVERY PART OF THE GLOBE.—See opposite page. 
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T IS DURING the 
‘‘vraveyard’’ 
shift in a mine that 
the superstitions of 
the miners develop; 


the ** tommy knock- 
ers ’’ are heard, but 
not always. The 
‘‘ vraveyard’’ shift 
is in the dead of 
night — usually be- 
tween 11 o’clock 
p.M. and 2 or 3 
o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Nearly all of 
the big mines 
of the West are in operation constantly during the 
twenty-four hours of every day and the seven days of 
every week, Sunday and holidays having no con- 
sideration. A great mining plant does not shut down 
on the Fourth of July or even at Christmas. The men 
are driving the drills, the ‘‘ shots’’ are being fired, the 
broken ore shoveled into cars and carried out through 
shaft or tunnel, and the big mills are grinding, pound- 
ing, and roaring for 365 days in the year. So the 
miner who works steadily has no variation in his life. 
He is almost as much alone and away from the world 
as the sailor at sea, and the conditions are, it seems to 
me, far more propitious for the birth and growth of 
superstitions. 

The miner works always in total darkness. No 
matter whether he be of the day shift or the night shift, 
it is always night in the mine. And much of the time 
the miner, he who drills in the breast of the tunnel or 
‘‘drift,’’ is entirely alone—he and his flickering little 
candle—in the dark. Perhaps he is working in a wet 
mine. Then, to the tune of his hammer as he strikes 
the drill, he hears the accompaniment of dripping 
water—drip, drip, drip, incessantly. The miner stops 
to rest and mop his face and light his pipe. Then he 
sits for a few minutes puffing ; he looks into the black 
tunnel back of him. The dripping never ceases; and 
the miner begins unconsciously to wonder and to 
dream. Surely this is fertile soil for the imagination. 

Not long before, perhaps, a man was killed in this 
mine. He was a driller and alone in the breast of the 
tunnel, when throughout the mine an explosion was 
heard. The driller was found in darkness, for the ex- 
plosion had blown out his candle. The air was thick 
with powder smoke and the dust of rock, and his body 
was torn and bruised so that it no longer had human 
form. It was as though an old suit of clothes had 
been filled with a mass of bloody flesh. 

os 

‘* A missed hole,’’ said the foreman. 

And so it undoubtedly was, for the ‘‘ missed hole ’’ 
has killed many drillers in mines. In working in a 
breast of rock, in driving a tunnel or “‘ drift,’’ the 
driller usually, if the rock is hard, puts in five or six 
holes, fills each with powder, sets the fuses, touches 
a light to them, and then steps back into the tunnel a 
safe distance until the powder has exploded. 

Sometimes one or more of the shots is not dis- 
charged ; the fuse for some reason burns up close to 
the cap that is to explode the powder, and then goes 
out. That one of the five or six shots in a breast of 
rock has not exploded may not be observed by those 
who are listening. 

The crew of men, the ‘‘ shift,’’ changes and another 
driller, unconscious of the presence of the ‘‘ missed 
hole,’’ goes to work in the tunnel. Perhaps, as he 
hammers merrily away, driving the hard steel into the 
rock, the end of his drill strikes the cap of the load 
that did not go off. Then there is an explosion, a 
cloud of smoke and dust in the darkness, a poor mu- 
tilated dead body. And another fatality from a 
** missed hole “1s recoraed. 

The miners, of course, all know of these things ; 
and likely as not the solitary driller in the graveyard 
shift, sitting to rest a minute and smoking, turns over 
in his mind some of these fearful tragedies that add 
danger and mystery to mining. In the dead of night, 
with the knowledge that his turn may come next, such 
thoughts are not comforting or exhilarating to the sol- 
itary man. 

Then, suddenly, in the never-ceasing drip, drip, drip 
of the water, he hears some one drilling. He hears 
the regular ring of the.hammer somewhere not far 
from him inthe mine. He is at first puzzled and mys- 
tified, for he knows that he is alone in that part of the 
mine. The graveyard shift contains usually the small- 
est number of men. Never doubting the accuracy of 
his understanding, the miner takes his candle from 
the rock and tramps through the tunnel toward the 
sound of the drilling. He stops to listen. Now it 
seems above him, and he climbs up into a “ raise,’’ 
where ore has been taken down from.above the tunnel. 
He holds his candle over him and searches the dark- 
ness with straining eyes. 

There is no light of another driller, but the sound 
of the hammer continues—-only it seems to be a little 
farther away. The miner descends from the ‘‘raise’’ 
and tramps again through the tunnel, his feet splash- 
ing through the mud and water. For some reason the 


mysterious sound deceives and eludes him. The drill- 
ing ceases. The miner stops in surprise. He is alone, 
500 feet below ground, except for this unknown com- 


' gound. 
and it is then that ! 
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nockers the Miners Ghos 


BY HARRY BEARDSLEY 


panion. There is a moment of silence, intensified, it 
seems, by the drip, drip, drip of the water and the 
utter darkness. 

Not far ahead the miner suddenly hears a new 
Some one is walking rapidly through the tun- 
nel with a regular tread, splashing in the mud and 
water. The miner, his candle at his side, quickly fol- 
lows. He almost runs in his haste to find his com- 
panion. But the tramp and splash of the unknown 
feet are always just ahead of him. The miner stops 
and shouts : 

**Hey ! who are you, there ?’’ 

No answer comes, and he calls again and again. 
Still he hears in the darkness the tread and splash of 
the phantom feet. All at once, although he is a strong 
man, the miner is filled with fear. He begins to 
tremble and grow cold, and then in a panic of dread 
he turns and flies, stumbling and plunging through 
the tunnel to the shaft. 

Here is the empty cage for lifting ore. It is at 
the foot of a shaft which it fits exactly, and when the 
miner pulls the wire, which rings a signal bell at the 
top, and springs into the cage, he is raised in a few 
seconds through the darkness to the free air 500 feet 
above. The engineer at the hoisting machinery won- 


' ders what has happened. The miner tells him his ex- 


perience, and both men sit silent in a vague fear. 
They realize then that the ‘‘tommy knocker,’’ the 
ghost of the mine, has been heard again. 

Miners don’t laugh about the ‘‘ tommy knockers.’’ 
I have known men of intelligence, who have long since 
ceased to work ‘‘ under ground,’’ solemnly aver that 
the ‘‘tommy knockers’’ invariably visit the mine 
where a man has been killed. The spirit comes back, 
it seems, to the old haunts of the body. Sometimes it 
drills, sometimes it runs a phantom car, sometimes it 
only wanders aimlessly through the workings of the 
mine. But invariably, according to the miner’s belief, 
the ghost returns. Sometimes the ghost of the mine 
is seen, but usually only heard. 

To the miner who works alone in the darkness there 
are many sounds that might be exaggerated by imagi- 
nation. Sometimes a timber that prevents the caving 
in of the sides of a tunnel grows rotten and breaks, 
and the sound rings resonantly throughout the hollow 
underground passageways. In some mines there are 
curious echoes, caused by the formation of the rock, 
and some loose earth in the wall of a ‘‘ stope,’’ an 
empty chamber where ore has been taken out, falls 
with a clatter that is heard far away. To the miner 
whose imagination has been stimulated by his solitude 
and the darkness, these noises may be full of sugges- 
tion, and in his mind be easily prolonged and changed 
until they become to him the sound of a footfall or of 
a driller’s hammer. 

And the mine has mysterious voices, too. A min- 
ing friend of mine told me of a strange warning 
which came to him once, and a narrow escape from 
death. He was working in a mine in Montana, into 
which the water flowed in such quantities that it was 
necessary to keep pumps constantly at work drawing 
it to the surface. My friend was in charge of the 
pumps, and when each crew, or “‘shift,’’ of men 
finished its work this man would regularly make an in- 
spection of all the five pumps which were in operation. 

The ore was lifted from this mine on an inclined 
shaft. The cars which run on wheels up such a shaft 
are called ‘‘skips,’’ and it was the breaking of a 
“*skip ’’ which came near being fatal that night. The 
pump inspector had visited four of the pumps, and was 
about to start down the shaft to the fifth, which was 
on the level 500 feet below ground, when, as he tells 
me, he felt a peculiar feeling of fear, and a voice di- 
rectly over his shoulder said to him: 

**Don’t you go down that shaft to-night !’’ 

The miner stopped. He seemed almost to feel the 
breath of the voice against his cheek. He was aware, 
he said, of a distinct presence. Then he told himself 
that he was foolish to heed any imaginings like this, 
and he went down to the pump. When he reached the 
500-foot level he began at once his inspection of the 
machinery. Back in the tunnel, which extended away 
in the darkness, the water stood, nearly filling the 
passage, over a man’s head in depth. 

A hundred feet above, an ore-car filled with tons of 
rock was emptied into a “‘skip,’’ which was started up 
the inclined shaft toward the surface. A moment 
later ‘the man working at the pump heard a crashing, 
a terrific, rattling sound. He realized at once that 
the ‘‘skip’’ had broken, and that the tons of rock 
were tumbling toward him down the shaft. Instinc- 
tively he flattened himself against the wall, and the 
rock came like an avalanche. Most of it he escaped, 
but heavy pieces struck his breast and shoulders, 
causing painful bruises. But that was not the worst. 

Soon the air was filled with hissing steam. The 
load of ore in its fall had broken a steam-pipe above, 
and the inspector knew that in a few minutes more he 
would be smothered. The steam was blinding. It 
was hot and stifling in his nostrils and his lungs. But 
he had little time to think. Only one course was open. 
He plunged into the icy water of the tunnel and swam 
out into the darkness. 

Then the break in the steam-pipe was discovered 
by those above. An engineer turned a valve and 
stopped the hat vapor’s flow. The inspector, seeing 
that the cloud of steam had diminished, swam back to 
the shaft and rang a signal bell. A car was lowered, 





and he rode to the 
surface, weak with 
his bruises. And 
now he. does not 
doubt the voice that 
spoke to him over 
his shoulder and 


said: ‘‘Don’t go 
down the shaft to- 
night !’’ 


Although fatali- 
ties in mines are so 
frequent, miners are 
peculiarly careless, 
it seems, about re- 
pairing the breaks in flooring or timbers that cause 
death. Among miners themselves this is admitted, but 
they do not explain the reason for it. Last winter I 
went through a large mine that is acknowledged to be 
one of the most carefully and systematically operated 
mining plants in the United States. Several of us 
were picking our way very carefully by the light of 
our candles through a sort of side tunnel which ex- 
tended over a deep crevice, from which large quanti- 
ties of ore had been taken. We were walking ona 
flooring of plank and logs, when suddenly the super- 
intendent of the mine, who was ahead and was our 
guide, stopped. 

“* Look out for this hole !’’ he said, pointing to a gap 
in the plank. Then, as we came up, he told us that 
a month before, a ‘‘ shift boss’’ had been walking on 
these same planks, when one of them gave way and the 
man fell into the open crevice beneath. He was found 
sixty feet below, dead, his neck broken. Yet the 
broken place had not been repaired, although a month 
had passed. 

Certain mines, like certain houses, are believed to 
be haunted. And these mines, where the ‘‘tommy 
knockers ’’ are, have usually been the scenes of violent 
deaths. The records of such mines are talked over by 
the miners as they gather at lunch-time far under 
ground to eat the contents of their dinner-buckets, or 
as two or three of them assemble somewhere in the 
workings for a few minutes to loaf and smoke their 
pipes when the boss is out of sight. But in spite of its 
dangers, the isolation which it often entails, the ar- 
duous labor which it necessitates, and the fatal ailments 
which it breeds, no calling is so fascinating to its fol- 
lowers as is mining. Men who have become crippled 
and bent and old in their labor gladly take up their 
buckets, climb on to the cage, and are dropped under 
ground; and there, like some burrowing animal, they 
are at home and happy. 

The most superstitious of all are the Cornishmen. 
Everywhere they are known among the miners as 
“Cousin Jacks.’’ They are great smokers, and fre- 
quently they gather together in little groups under 
ground to smoke and talk—when the “‘ shift boss”’ is 
away. And when a “‘Cousin Jack ”’ invites a comrade 
to smoke he says, ‘Come, touch pipe a bit, old son,’’ 
which is a very sociable greeting indeed. ‘‘ Tommy 
knocker’’ is a term originated by the Cornishmen ; 
and a superstition which they persist in is that there 
must never be any whistling in a mine. It’s bad luck. 


Reads the Book. 


‘*THE ROAD TO WELLVILLE’’ POINTED THE WAY. 


[OWN AT Hot Springs, Ark., the visitors have all 

sorts of complaints, but it is a subject of remark 
that the great majority of them have some trouble 
with stomach and bowels. This may be partly attrib- 
uted to the heavy medicines. 

Naturally, under the conditions, the question of food 
is very prominent. 

A young man states that he had suffered for nine 
years from stomach and bowel trouble, had two opera- 
tions which did not cure, and was at last threatened 
with appendicitis. 

He went to Hot Springs for rheumatism, and his 
stomach trouble got worse. One day at breakfast the 
waiter, knowing his condition, suggested he try Grape- 
Nuts and cream, which he did, and found the food 
agreed with him perfectly. 

After the second day he began to sleep peacefully 
at night, different than he had for years. The perfect 
digestion of the food quieted his nervous system and 
made sleep possible. 

He says : ‘‘ The next morning I was astonished to 
find my condition of constipation had disappeared. I 
could not believe it true after suffering for so many 
years ; then I took more interest in the food, read the 
little book, ‘ The Road to Wellville,’ and started follow- 
ing the simple directions. ; 

“*T have met with such results that in the last five 
weeks I have gained eight pounds in spite of hot baths, 
which take away the flesh from any one. 

‘* A friend of mine has been entirely cured of a bad 
case of indigestion and stomach trouble by using Grape- 
Nuts Food and cream alone for breakfast. 

“There is one thing in particular—I have noticed a 
great change in my mental condition. Formerly I 
could hardly remember anything, and now the mind 
seems unusually acute and retentive. I can memorize 
practically anything I desire.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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GRADUATION CEREMONIES IN THE NEW ARMORY. 
Front row (left to right): Lieutenant-Commander J. M. Poyer, Commander Herbert Wir 


I low, Commander Charles Badger, Secretary of War Taft, Governor Warfield, President Roosevelt, addressing the cadets, 
Superintendent Brownson, Secretary of the Navy Morton, Commander W, F. Halsey, Secretary Loeb, Colonel Karmany. 


GROUP OF “ MIDDIES” WHO SALUTED THE PKESIDENT AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 


GOVERNOR AND MRS. WARFIELD AND ESCORT LEAV- 
ING SUPERINTENDENT BROWNSON’S HOUSE. 





PRESIDENT LEAVING SUPT. BROWNSON’S HOUSE. 
+. Lienieeen, Maia, oan Deak Geek tiles BEVY OF PRETTY GIRLS WAITING TO CONGRATULATE THE PROUD AND HAPPY GRADUATES 
son. 4. Commander Winslow. «. Secretary Loch AS THEY EMERGED FROM THE ARMORY WITH THEIR WELL-EARNED DIPLOMAS. 
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MIDSHIPMEN STANDING AT ATTENTION WHILE THE PRESIDENT ENTERED THE ARMORY—PRESIDENT AT END OF HALL IN BACKGROUND, GRADUATING CLASS IN FOREGROUND. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT THE NAVAL 


HE PRESENTS DIPLOMAS TO ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEEN YOUNG OFFICERS, AND GIVES THEM A PRACTICAL TALK. 
Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


ACADEMY. 
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66 THE MAN WHO does not fail at some time during 

his career is an exception to the rule,’’ once 
remarked the late Abram S. Hewitt to the writer. , 
“* Statistics show that failures occur several times to 
the average business man before he reaches final suc- 
cess. Of course we hear so little about the early fail- 
ures of the great men of the day that some of us think 
they never had any. But ee 

The eyes of the speaker twinkled, and as he hesi- 
tated the question was asked: ‘* Are you not an ex- 
ception to the rule? You never failed in your busi- 
ness.’’ Ignoring a direct repiy to this query, the ex- 
mayor of New York added: ‘* When a young man 
I thought I would improve the world by discovering 
something new in the way of making iron. I had a 
patent process of purifying the ore which I thought 
would bring me in fame and a fortune. I had great 
faith in my own ability, and I spent the best part of a 
year working at it, neglecting my studies and other 
work. Then I found that my invention amounted to 
nothing. In fact, I was told that I was foolish to 
waste my time on such nonsense. Well, it was a great 
disappointment to me, and I think it made me deter- 
mined to make a success in iron-making which would 
prove that my enemies were all wrong. At any rate, 
I made some achievement in that direction.’’ 

Not less successful in his particular line than the 
late philanthropist, ironmonger, and ex-mayor has 
been the career of the Wizard of Menlo Park. Edi- 
son’s patents and inventions now number so many 
that he has a special cabinet indexed with papers re- 
ferring to these discoveries of his ; but his remarkable 
achievements were nearly all founded upon some sort 
of partial failure. Talking in his laboratory after an 
exhaustive twenty-hour-day of labor, he said that 
three failures nearly always preceded one success. 
This referred to signal failures, not to ordinary small 
disappointments. It is not generally known that when 
Edison was working at his phonograph he was repeat- 
edly disappointed in his efforts to perfect it, and more 
than once he was utterly discouraged and at the point 
of abandoning it. The same has been true of his more 
recent storage battery, which has nearly reached a 
point of efficient success. The failures which he en- 
countered were sufficient to discourage a less deter- 
mined spirit. 

‘Why, I have gone to bed completely exhausted a 
score of times,’’ he explained, ‘‘and fully confident 
that I would never resume work again on my patents. 
I suppose a list of my best inventions carries tales of 
woe and sorrow which the public knows nothing of. 
They represent something more than my work ; they 
are my life blood. An inventor’s work is not so pleas- 
ant as some imagine, for he must toil and grope 
around in the dark all alone. He doesn’t dare tell of 
his hopes and dreams to another for fear the latter 
will steal his ideas. He is also tormented with the 
fear that nothing will come from his study and 
thought. When the idea does flash upon his mind it 
seems little less than a miracle. He can’t understand 
it any more than he could the idea itself before it be- 
came clear to him. 

** Accidental discoveries? Oh, yes; many inven- 
tions are accidental. I’ve read that nearly all of mine 
were the result of accident, blind stumbling upon 
something which I could not think out. But let me 
say this, that while the idea flashes upon the mind 
suddenly, and at times in an apparently blind way, it 
is really the result of much thought, study, and work 
along particular lines. When the mind is dwelling for 
weeks and months—yes, and years—upon a single 
phase of a question, it is not so strange that some 
day the right idea will come to the mind. I’ve 
had day inspirations and night inspirations. I’ve al- 
most dreamed some of my inventions true. I’ve 
worked so hard over them that my mind actually 
worked while I slept, and I woke in the morning to 
find what I had been hunting for in my waking mo- 
ments for years was as clear as daylight. Yes; my 
failures more than outnumber my successes. There 
are more inventions that I have hoped to make, but 
failed in, than all my successful ones put together. 
And some of them have absorbed more of my time 
and labor, too, than any now in use. But I do not 
suppose that my life has been very different from that 
of others. The public knows of our successes, but we 
keep our failures to ourselves. That is natural.’’ 

There is another man who emphasizes his failures, 
although to the world he appears as the very epitome 
of success, whose road has been paved with a succes- 
sion of notable achievements. President Hill, whose 
life story has often been rehearsed and told in glitter- 
ing terms by those anxious to show how easy it is for 
a gifted and plucky American boy to rise from the 
lowest to the highest position in the railroad world, 
once remarked that his success in life was due to his 
failures. Or, what seems paradoxical to many, he 
asserted that he had not yet achieved success, and that 
it was easier to write of his failures than of his suc- 
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cesses. ‘‘ But some day,’’ he added, ‘‘I hope to make 
a success.”’ 

When he made his first attempt to operate a rail- 
road he met with signal failure through the effort of 
a rival to check his meteor-like career from reaching 
a success that might turn such a young mind. Presi- 
dent Hill, finding that he was baffled in his first ven- 
ture, immediately enlarged his sphere of action and 
sought to buy up his rival’s road, and by consolidating 
the two achieve a greater success. He did not shorten 
sails, as his rival expected, but bought him up and made 
him a subordinate employé on his own road. Speaking 
of this matter recently, Mr. Hill said: ‘‘I learned at 
that early date the best way to get ridof a formidable 
rival was to annex him to your own interests. Ever 
since I have endeavored to follow that plan. It is far 
less costly to make a friend instead of an enemy of a 
man of brains.’’ 

President Hill has been in the market for some years 
now, buying up brains ; that is, he placates rather than 
antagonizes those who are apt to prove formidable 
rivalstohim. Thereare probably no railroad interests 
in the world which have a greater number of gifted 
employés than President Hill’s consolidated group of 
roads. No man with new ideas, new methods of 
work, or with new energy and tact is ever turned 
down in that quarter. Failure is only a relative word 
with the veteran railroad manager. The story is told 
of one of the engineers of the railroad who had agreed 
to cut a tunnel through a mountain to avoid a long de- 
tour, but after working at it for two years had to 
abandon it on account of insurmountable obstacles in 
the way. 

** What’s the matter ?’’ President Hill asked, sharp- 
ly, of the man. 

‘*T’ve failed,’’ was the laconic answer. 

**Can’t it be done ?’’ was the next query. 

‘* Yes, I think so; but I’ve failed.”’ 

** Who is the best man to do it, then ?’’ 

The man hesitated, and then answered, with asmile, 
**T am.”’ 

** Well, then, go back and dovit, and don’t report 
to me until it is finished.’’ 

** But the cost——— ’’ began the engineer. 

** Never mind the cost,’’ was the curt rejoinder. 
‘*That’s my business.’’ 

And the engineer returned to his tunnel, and at the 
end of two more years finished it, and the cost was 
great enough to stagger almost any other man than 
President Hill. Years after, the engineer was wont to 
say, ‘‘over the walnuts and wine,’’ that the biggest 
success he had ever achieved was his failure to build 
the tunnel in the first two years of his work. And his 
chief never contradicted him. 

When the world first began to hear of the elec- 
trical work and discoveries of Tesla he was an obscure 
and modest young man, who labored sometimes twenty 
hours a day in his laboratory, while other men knocked 
off at the end of nine and ten hours out of each twenty- 
four. Possessing dogged perseverance, the man worked 
faithfully over electrical experiments, which in time 
were to unveil to him the wonders of a world which 
would make his fortune. In those early days he was 
often content to live on little more than a crust 
of bread and Croton water—prison fare which has 
nourished the frame and mind of many a Manhattan 
genius in the embryonic period. Tesla loved his work. 
It was more than bread to him, and nothing else 
could quite take its place in his life. To-day he is even 
a harder worker than in those days of high ambitions 
and plain living. The results of his work are apparent 
to all the world, and his success is an assured com- 
modity which he can convert into dollars and cents 
without any trouble; but his early failures form, as 
he confesses, conspicuous landmarks in his career. 

**Did I meet with failures ?’’ he answered to a 
query. ‘‘ Why, all of my early efforts were failures, 
and I’m meeting with them now daily. I work and work 
here over some little thing which the world may never 
hear anything about. If I fail, no one will be the wiser 
—except myself. If I could label all of my failures they 
would form a pretty long list that would tend to discour- 
age others in the same field. But what’s the use ? The 
world is only interested in our successes. Everybody 
has so many failures that he is tired, and is not anx- 
ious to read of what other people have suffered. Yet,’’ 
and the eyes of the man became reminiscent —‘‘ yet 
I think if success had come to me in my early life I 
should have failed in the larger field. It’s this way ’’ 
—and something like enthusiasm appeared in the man- 
ner of the speaker—‘‘a man fails, and he feels so 
mortified over it that he tries to cover it up with some 
other success. So he tries hard to make something 
that will at least hide up his failure. If a man fails in 
business, and later makes a million, he can tell of his 
former experience as a good joke or a fine moral les- 
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son. But if he fails and keeps on failing, he tries to 
hide his record from all the world. He may be driven 
on to greater effort, and each successive failure makes 
him more determined to succeed, for he has more to 
hide. That’s what makes some men such conspicuous 
successes —they have so much to make up for and con- 
ceal. I know of many scientists who are still in the 
failure period of their life, but they have the pluck 
and perseverance to reach success. They will come 
out all right in the end. Some day the world will hear 
of them, and then we will read of others who have 
achieved fame and fortune through some magic gift. 
But we who are behind the curtains know better. 
We’ve seen something of the actor’s make-up and 
work. We know him by sight, and he can’t hide his 
scars from us.’’ 

The published lives of many successful men read 
like collections of anecdotes intended to emphasize the 
importance of a sort of God-given genius for doing the 
right thing at the right moment ; but a critical exami- 
nation of these biographies in the light of modern re- 
search shows that their judgments were often in error, 
their abilities sometimes only second-rate, their meth- 
ods antiquated and useless, and their lack of good 
common sense, in some emergencies, peculiarly great. 
When these failings are properly catalogued along 
with their gifts an average of the man can be reached. 
Then we can get a pretty fair idea of what elements 
or combination of elements made them successful. 

There are very few anecdotes retailed about J. 
Pierpont Morgan’s early life, and his business career 
prior to the time when he became a public character 
has never been exploited much in print. One reason 
for this is that the man is quiet and uncommunicative 
about what he considers is not of any interest to the 
public. He will not talk of his past personal achieve- 
ments or failures. It is hard to secure anything more 
than the briefest interview with him, and usually that 
comes to the paper through one of his secretaries or 
personal friends. One of the latter, however, gives 
currency to the story that failure always made Mr. 
Morgan quiet and morose, and that he rarely referred 
to such experiences even in after life, when conspicu- 
ous successes had fairly wiped them out. While it 
made him quiet and morose, a failure to carry out any 
of his plans always stirred him to such strenuous 
efforts that he was usually more formidable than 
before. 

“*T have seen Mr. Morgan under many trying con- 
ditions,’’ remarked the personal friend to the writer, 
‘and he has exhibited traits of self-control that half 
won the battles for him. The numerous consolidation 
schemes which he has engineered through successfully 
were nearly always preceded by failures. That is, 
hitches and obstacles were reached which practically 
nullified all the work achieved in years of tireless ef- 
forts. A good many of his associates were ready to 
abandon the game at these critical moments, and they 
said as much in acrimonious words, almost accusing 
Mr- Morgan of betraying them into schemes which 
were not feasible. But they lived to see the day when 
they regretted their words and actions. They also 
learned something of the value of a character which 
does not hesitate in the face of an apparent failure. 
Instead of abandoning the schemes Mr. Morgan pro- 
ceeded to approach the questions from other points. 
In nearly every instance he removed the obstacles and 
opposition and quietly accomplished his purpose. It 
is this quality of the man which to-day inspires such 
respect for him. His theory seems to be that if you 
can’t cut across lots go around them, for there is 
always more than one way to reach anything in this 
life.’’ 

That is a motto, after all, which every one might 
adopt with a fair assurance of success. 


If Tired, Restless, Nervous, 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


IT quiets and strengthens the nerves and brain, re- 
stores the appetite, and induces refreshing sleep. 


Milk Mixtures 


for babies are many times dangerous in that the milk 
may become tainted. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is absolutely safe, being rendered sterile 
in the process of preparation. As a general house- 
hold milk it-is superior and always available. 


A Stomach Specialist 


has solved the problem. The New Philosophy reveals 
causes hitherto unrecognized, and shows how to secure 
permanent relief from stomach and intestinal troubles 
and neurasthenia. Thirty-two-page book free. 

Dr. A. H. Swinburne, formerly of Marietta, O., 
now permanently located at 25 West Thirty - sixth 
Street, Suite E, New York City. 
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The Case Against the Congo Government 





T IS OBVIOUS that conditions in the Congo Free 
State, under the administration of the Belgian gov- 
ernment, have reached a stage demanding action by 
the European Powers individually and jointly responsi- 
ble, under the Berlin treaty, for the creation of this 
African state and for its government. Despite all 
assertions to the contrary, we believe it to have been 
proved that King Leopold and his representatives in 
the Congo region have grossly abused the trust com- 
mitted to their hands, and by a prolonged series of al- 
most incredible cruelties have forfeited their right to 
act as the representatives of civilization. 

A representative of the Congo Reform Association, 
an English society, visited this country to secure the 
co-operation of the United States government in the 
effort to remedy the frightful wrongs against an inno- 
cent, ignorant, and helpless people by a professedly 
civilized Power. But the American government not 
being one of the signatory Powers in the Berlin treaty, 
and therefore not responsible for the creation of the 
Belgian protectorate on the Congo, it is a grave ques- 
tion whether it can join in effective interference at 
this time. The question will come up in Congress at 
its present session in the consideration of a memorial 
concerning the conditions in the Congo Free State 
which was presented by Senator Morgan just before 
adjournment last spring. 

This memorial charges that the Congo government 
promised to put an end to the African slave trade, and 


that it has reduced the whole population to the condi- 
tion of serfs. It pledged itself ‘‘to watch over the 
preservation of the native population and the improve- 
ment of their moral and material conditions of exist- 
ence,’’ and has systematically disregarded native law 
and custom, taken away from the native the right to 
gather the natural fruits of the forest, and parceled 
out the whole country, as if it were a vast plantation, 
to a number of monopolies, in which the state is a part- 
ner, taking fifty per cent. of the profits. 

The government solemnly pledged itself to main- 
tain free trade ; it has made trade with the natives a 
crime, treating the foreign merchant who seeks the 
traffic with the natives as a receiver of stolen goods. 
The government bound itself to permit no monopoly, 
and it has converted the state itself into a vast cor- 
poration, which maintains an army of 20,000 regulars 
and 10,000 reserves, whose sole business is to compel 
the slaves of the state to bring in rubber. It promised 
to bring peace and civilization to the peoples of the 
great Congo basin, and it has systematically pitted 
one tribe against another, arming the savage cannibal 
tribes and sending them out under their native chiefs 
against defenseless villages, to burn, slaughter, and de- 
stroy, merely to enforce the so-called rubber tax. 

That this was and is the Belgian system, even the 
government itself will scarcely deny. That this sys- 
tem has resulted in most horrible atrocities ; that na- 
tive tribes are leaving the land they have inhabited 


for centuries to escape extinction; that the popula- 
tion is rapidly decreasing through disease, disruption, 
and discouragement, as a result of this system, is 
amply proved by the testimony of travelers and mis- 
sionaries whose lips the prescnt sgitation has un 
sealed, and by the documents attached to the memo- 
rial. 

But, independently of the demand for protection 
for a helpless people, another question is at stake in 
this controversy, the importance of which cannot be 
lightly passed over. May a government, in total disre- 
gard of the interests of the people over which it as- 
serts its authority, appropriate for its own aggrandize- 
ment the land, the products, and all the emoluments 
of a vast national territory? The question assumes a 
more poignant interest when this government, not 
from the people themselves, is imposed from the out- 
side as a mere external force, with no roots in the 
common life, the traditions, and the consciences of the 
people. ‘‘It is the issue of the closed door—closed 
against the people of the house and against the peo- 
ple of all lands.’’ 

If the abuses of which we have report in the 
Congo were not sufficient to warrant an international 
inquiry, the coming together of the Powers would be 
amply justified by the necessity of securing an inter- 
national judgment upon the astounding claim repre- 
sented by the‘present government of the independent 
state of the Congo. 
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Marvelous Properties of Liquid Air & 








T ISA farcry 

from burned- 
cork entertain- 
ment, or the 
sidewalk con- 
versationists 
who flourished 
in variety per- 
formances of a 
decade ago, to 
an act based 
upon the latest 
wonders of sci- 
ence. That 
such an act is 
proving one of the most popular features of every 
bill on which it appears on the Keith circuit indicates 
an advance in the right direction in the taste of the 
vaudeville patron. Song-and-dance artists and the 
common run of performers who frequent the continu- 
ous stage are amusing enough, doubtless, but in the 
constant reaching out for something strikingly original 
the enterprising manager must look elsewhere to sup- 
ply the tastes of his clientéle. 

The success of the liquid-air demonstration at the 
Keith theatres indicates plainly that science may af- 
ford the ambitious manager features that will ad- 
mirably round out a bill and give it the requisite snap. 
Makers of melodrama in recent years, men that have 
not delved into the criminal records of the day for the 
subject-matter, have invariably turned to the latest 
scientific inventions for the features of their big 
scenes. Now vaudeville purveyors seem to have 
taken the hint. Any one who has ever attended a 
popular lecture in chemistry or physics knows how en- 
tertaining and full of surprises the discourse may be 
made by a few simple and ingenious experiments. 

It is under such conditions that liquid air is intro- 
duced to admiring thousands. This much discussed 
scientific marvel of the age is made to perform dozens 
of instructive paradoxes, each one more entertaining 
than the other. A liquid-air demonstration is a short 





KETTLEFUL OF LIQUID AIR BOILING ON A 
BLOCK OF ICE. 





TIN CUP, AFTER A DIP IN LIQUID AIR, EASILY CRUSHED 
IN THE HANDS. 














SPECTACULAR EXPERIMENT—A LIQUID-AIR GEYSER. 


visit into the fairy-land of science. To see a rubber 
ball dipped into it and thrown to the floor only to crash 
like glass into small fragments ; to see a kettle boiling 
away upon a cake of ice; to see mercury frozen solid 
and used as a hammer ; to see iron made brittle and 
crushed in the hands ; to see steel burning in a small 
glass, and at the same time grapes freezing at a tem- 
perature of 312 degrees below zero in the same glass ; 
these sirhts and many others are indeed almost too 
marvelous for belief. 





ALCOHOL FROZEN BY 


LIQUID AIR AND TURNED INTO AN ICICLE. 


To read about liquid air is to excite wonder ; to 
actually see what may be done with it produces aston- 
ishment, which finds no adequate expression in words. 
Seldom has a scientific discovery been followed by such 


a popular de- 
mand for par- 
ticulars, and no 
other subject 
affords such a 
wide range of 
experimental 
work with 
which to inter- 
est the public. 
It is the coldest 
thing on earth 





made of HEAT OF THE ATMOSPHERE CAUSING LIQUID 
every-day New AIR TO BOIL. 
York air re- 


duced to 1-800th of its ordinary volume, 312 degrees 
below zero, looking and flowing like water, but. abso- 
lutely dry —one of the most marvelous substances 
known to science. 

Liquid air’s ultimate development may not be safe- 
ly predicted. It is in its infancy--where steam was 
at the beginning and electricity at the middle of 
the past century. What is known about it is that it 
is here and can be produced in large quantities at a 
low cost. The first that was liquefied was about half 
a wineglass full in amount and cost at the rate-of 
$3,000 a gallon. Now the same amount costs a few 
cents. Automobiles have been propelled by it ; physi- 
cians have used it with good results in cancer cases 
and as a local anesthetic in surgical operations. It may 
solve the garbage problem, as it causes tin cans, hair, 
and other refuse to burn briskly and completely, with 
no smoke or odor. It is one of the most powerful of 
explosives, and when it shall be thoroughly understood 
it may become one of the greatest factors in the in- 
dustrial advancement of the world. 

Thus those who are inclined to decry the value of 
the modern variety theatre should note that it is not 
only a place of recreation, but one of instruction also, 
where the marvels of modern science are displayed to 
the admiring eyes of thousands, and facts are driven 
home by actual demonstration. 





AN ICE TUMBLER PARTLY FILLED 
WITH LIQUID AIR. 


BURNING STEEL IN 
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(PRIZE-WINNER ) DRAGON BOAT WHICH WON AN EXCITING RACE AT THE HONG-KONG (CHINA) REGATTA IN DECEMBER, 1904—MAN STANDING IN THE MIDDLE OF THE BOAT BEAT A DRUM TO 
KEEP THE PADDLERS IN TIME; TWO OTHERS WITH FANS COACHED AND URGED ON THE CREW.—Miss Frances Ronald, New York. 


THE HIDEOUS VALENTINE I RECEIVED: —Mrs. J. Bernard, New York. NEW MASCOT OF THE UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP “‘ PRAIRIE.”—./ Salzillo, United States Navy. 
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DAILY SKATING CARNIVAL IN A SPORT-LOVING WESTERN TOWN. -C. W. Durham, Illinois. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—NEW YORK WINS. 


PASTIMES OF WINTER IN ORIENT AND OCCIDENT, AND OTHER TIMELY SCENES PICTURED BY SKILLED ARTISTS. 
(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 166.) 
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OMPARATIVELY few of the advocates of larger 
armies and navies at the present time would be 
willing to admit in public that they regard war as a 
normal feature in the life of nations, now and for all 
time, although it is impossible to find any other prem- 
ise than this on which to base their militarist logic 
and their incessant and ever-increasing war prepara- 
tions in times of peace. Most of these advocates of 
enlarged naval armament profess to be animated by a 
strong desire to maintain peace, but their whole argu- 
ment for continued war preparations rests upon the clear 
assumption that forever in the future, as in the past, 
the nations of the earth are to be regarded in the light 
of a pack of wolves ready at any time to spring upon 
one of their number who betrays any weakness, or is 
for an instant off his guard. It has remained for Cap- 
tain Charles Ross, an English writer, to come out in 
open and frank advocacy of the doctrine that occa- 
sional war is essential to the happiness and prosperity 
of nations, and that war preparations therefore are to 
be regarded as a regular and necessary feature of 
every national programme now and forever more. 
These humane and inspiring views are set forth by 
Captain Ross in a book entitled ‘‘ Representative Gov- 
ernments and War’’ (Macmillan). As an illustration 
of the workings of the militarist mind and a setting 
forth of the current ‘‘ war-preparation’’ delusion in 
all its frankness and brutality, the volume is worth 
some attention. Captain Ross is at one with Mach- 
iavelli in believing that all means are justifiable in 
conducting the affairs of the nation. What could be 
more outspoken than this passage? ‘‘It is by war, 
and by the constant study of war, alone, that a nation 
can maintain itself in such condition as will enable it 
to combat and overcome its enemies. Without this 
stimulus the human race would quickly degenerate. 
cked It would indeed seem to be a law of nature 
that nations, equally with men, with the beasts, and 
with the vegetable world, must struggle for existence. 
. . » And so with nations; however comfortable 
the existence of a nation, let it turn its main thoughts 
to war—aye, and let it regard every opportunity for 
re-invigorating itself by actual war as a blessing in 
disguise.’’ We are told that to-day, as ever, ‘‘ nations 
are potential robbers; there is 


By La Salle A. Maynard 


an efficient intelligence in the adversary’s territory 
and elsewhere, by means of which ‘‘ not only shall 
good information be forthcoming, but false informa- 
tion circulated, sedition and disunion caused in the 
ranks of the adversary, and that adversary brought 
into disrepute throughout the civilized world.’’ ‘It is 
a little difficult to understand why Captain Ross thinks 
it necessary to use the word “‘civilized’’ with respect 
to the world he depicts. 
a 
HE DEFINITE announcement is made by A. C. 
McClurg & Company that they have decided to 
bring out their book on the life’ of Theodore Thomas 
in April of this year instead of the fall, as previously 
stated. This book, as already announced, is to be 
called ‘‘ Theodore Thomas: A Musical Autobiography,’’ 
and will consist of two large volumes, the first devoted 
to his life work and the second almost entirely to pro- 
grammes. The entire work has been in the hands of 
Mr. Thomas’s lifelong friend, Mr. George P. Upton, 
who is universally known as an authoritative writer on 
musical subjects, and it will undoubtedly form the 
most important contribution to musical literature 
brought out in many years. 
OUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. are preparing, for 
early-spring publication, a ‘‘ Bibliography of Haw- 
thorne.’’ It will be of great service, alike to the book 
collector and to the student of Hawthorne’s life and 
writings. The work has been done by Miss Nina E. 
Browne, of the Boston Athenzum, who has been en- 
gaged upon it for many years. It will contain, so far 
as it can possibly be discovered, a reference to every- 
thing, in print, either by or about Hawthorne. The 
classification and arrangement are being carefully con- 
sidered, with a view to making the book as workable 
as possible, and there will be a double-entry magazine 
index which is likely to prove especially serviceable. 
a 


MONG THE list of volumes announced by the Put- 
nams for early publication this year is the sec- 

ond part of Chancellor and Hewes’s ‘‘ The United 
States, 1607-1904.’’ The volume will cover the years 
from 1698 to 1774, carrying forward the story of the 





no law or police force to prevent 
robbery ; fear of the intended 
victim or of other nations will 
alone deter there is, 
and can be, no sentiment in the 
struggle for existence ; for na- 
tions are, so to speak, savages, 
actuated not by motives of hu- 
manity and philanthropy, but by 
pure self-interest . . . all 
must be prepared to strike.’’ 
Every nation that wishes to 
survive must therefore, it is 
argued, adopt ‘‘ peace strat- 
egy,’’ which will detect the na- 
tional adversaries, evolve a 
general plan of campaign, iso- 
late and weaken the adversary, 
secure the co-operation or neu- 
trality of other nations, consoli- 
date the home power. Peace 
strategy must be accompanied 
by ‘‘ preparations for war,’’ so 
as to ‘‘render the whole na- 
tional resources immediately 
available,’’ to evolve a_ plan 
of actual campaign, to establish 








development of the colonies to the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War—what has been called the *‘ neg- 
lected period’’ of American history. Other books on 
the list, of foreign origin, are Henri de Noussanne’s 
‘*The Kaiser As He Is; or, the Real William II.,’’ 
a translation by Walter Littlefield ; Henry W. Wack’s 
‘The Story of the Congo Free State,’’ George M. 
Trevelyan’s ‘‘ England under the Stuarts,’’ Sidney 
Low’s ‘‘The Government of England,’’ and L. Cecil 
Jane’s ‘‘The Coming of Parliament, 1350-1660,’’ 
the latter constituting the seventy-third volume in the 
**Story of the Nations ”’ series, and completing the 
group of volumes on the history of the United 
Kingdom. 
AVING JUST returned from Manchuria, spent a 
few weeks in the United States, and written a 
book, Major Louis Livingston Seaman sailed early in 
January for Cuba and Panama. The night before he 
sailed he delivered an address on ‘‘ Observations of 
the Russo-Japanese War in Manchuria and Japan,’’ 
before the National Geographic Society in Washing- 
ton, D. C. It was just after risking his life in a third 
attempt to enter Port Arthur, a few months ago, that 
Major Seaman glanced at his watch on the island of 
Taki-tau, and recollected that he had made arrange- 
ments to read a paper at the international conference 
of military surgeons at St. Louis. He sailed in a junk 
from Taki-tau to Che-foo, and arrived home just in time 
to deliver the lecture which he had prepared on the way. 
It was after this that the major devoted three weeks 
to writing ‘‘ From Tokio through Manchuria with the 
Japanese ’’ for D. Appleton & Company, and then 
sailed for Cuba and Panama. The major evidently be- 
lieves in the strenuous life. 


The Other Side of the Case. 


FOR A long time the columns of the daily press have 

teemed with attacks on the so-called ‘‘ Beef 
Trust.’’ The latter has been branded as an extortion- 
ate monopoly which kas been filling its coffers by the 
two-fold process of shaving down the prices paid for 
cattle to stock raisers and forcing consumers to pay 
extremely high prices for meats. 
Recently, too, the government 
instituted an action against the 
trust, alleging conspiracy to con- 
trol the purchase of live-stock 
and the sale of meats. The 
United States Supreme Court 
has sustained an_ injunction 
issued against the packers. But 
there are always two sides to a 
case, and that of the trust is 
pithily put in the following ex- 
tract from the address of Pres- 
ident L. F. Swift, of Swift & 
Co., at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting: 





“It is needless for me to say to 
those present, who are more or less 
familiar with the facts, that the reports 
in circulation about the ‘Beef Trust’ 
are without foundation There is abso- 
lutely no conspiracy or combination to 
control either the purchase of live-stock 
or the sale of meats or packing-house 
products; on the other hand, the pack- 
ing industry is subject to the severest 
kind of competition, both in buying and 








THE HOUSE-CAR, THE LATEST FORM OF THE AUTOMOBILE IN FRANCE—THIS INGENIOUS AND COMFORTABLE VEHICLE 
TRAVELED SMOOTHLY AND RAPIDLY FROM BORDEAUX TO PARIS. 


London Sketch. 


selling, and the per cent. of profit on 
sales in the packing-house industry is 
less than in any other line of business.’’ 

















MEMBERS OF THE SIGNAL CORPS, UNITED STATES ARMY, GOING FROM POINT TO POINT, AT THE 
LATE BULL KUN MAN(CEUVRES, IN AN AUTOMOBILE. 


T’. C. Muller, 








THE HUNTER’S AUTOMOBILE—MOTOR SHOOTING-CAR ON RAILS, INVENTED BY MR. LEONARD 
TUFTS, OF BOSTON, AND USED IN SHOOTING QUAIL AT HIS PRESERVE 


IN THE SOUTH.—London Sketch. 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN FORM AND USE OF THE AUTOMOBILE. 
A PALACE-CAR FOR THE HIGHWAY, A CONVENIENT VEHICLE FOR THE HUNTER, AND AN EFFICIENT AID IN MILITARY MOVEMENTS. 
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Ask for beer, and you get the brew which pays 


the dealer best. 


Say “Schlitz,” and you get the best beer in 


the world for you. 











You get that which costs the brewer double 


what common beer costs. 


A beer brewed in absolute cleanliness and cooled 
in filtered air. A beer that is aged until it 
cannot cause biliousness. A beer that 1s ster- 


ilized after the bottle is sealed. 





There is no other beer ever brewed that com- 


“ pares with it. 


I When your physician prescribes beer, it is always 
“Schlitz Beer,’’ because of its purity. Isn’t it 
just as important for 


you to say “Schlitz?”’ 





Ask for the brewery 


bottling. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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Mrs. C. R. Miller, 


RACING SWIFTLY DOWN THE TOBOGGAN AT THE GROUNDS OF THE BALTIMORE COUNTRY CLUB. 


LOAD 


INDIA’S STRONGEST MAN, KIKA SINGH, CARRYING A LIGHT 
SINGH S HEIGHT IS 6 FEET 4 INCHES, 














PRESIDENT WILLIAM GREER HARRISON LEADING THE OLYMPIC CLUB, OF SAN FRANCISCO, AT ITS ANNUAL 


NEW-YEAR'S-DAY FROLIC IN THE SURF NEAR THE CLIFF HOUSE.—L. (. Pedler 
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SAUL (LEFT) AND D. WEINSTEIN, WHO DISTINGUISHED THEM- 
SELVES IN RELAY RACES AT THE MEET OF THE NEW 
YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS A. L.— Weinstein & Levin. 


SPORTS OF 


LATEST FAD OF THE LEADERS OF SOCIETY IN THE MONUMENTAL CITY—TOBOGGANING ON THE 


BALTIMORE COUNTRY CLUB'S SLIDE. 
F Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


THE WINTER IN WIDELY-SEPARATED LANDS. 


BALTIMORE SOCIETY’S FAVORITE COLD-WEATHER DIVERSION, NEW-YEAR’S-DAY SWIM OF A FAMOUS 


OF STRENGTH BY 


INDIA’S CHIEF ATHLETIC PRODIGY. 


CLUB, AND A FEAT 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Capital is attracted to good 
bonds becau-e of the ample 
security afforded, and be- 
cause it has been demon- 
strated that there is no bet- 
ter form of Investment, 








Send for our bond circular. 


William & Pine Sts., New York. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





Stocks— Bonds— Grain—Cotton 


JOUN M. SHAW 
Member New York Stock Exchange 
bad New York Produce Exchange 


JOHN M. SHAW & CO. 
STOCK BROKERS 
30 Broad Street 





A. DAVIDSON 


Telephones 
2685 Broad 
2686 Broad 











Pittsburgh is the center of 
the greatest money mak- 
ing district in the world. 
This money earning 
power is represented in 
many of its industrial 
stocks and bonds—securi- 
ties that are dealt in daily 
on the Pittsburgh Stock 
Exchange, and that may 
be bought at prices show- 
ing a net return of 
5 to 6 (-2 Per Cent. 

with a degree of security 
not excelled by many in- 
vestments paying much 


less. 
Ihe house of Robert C. Hall, with five mem 
berships in the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange, 
makes a specialty of Pittsburgh securities, 
such as industrial first mortgage bonds, bank 
stocks and preterred stocks—securities that 
not only pay a good income, but that are 
likely to increase in value from year to year 
This house does business on a regular broker 
age commission basis without bias as to any 
one security. 

Correspondence with conservative 


investors is invited, 
ROBERT C. HALL, 
240 FOURTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH. 
Reference Any bank or banker in Pittsburgh. 

















“‘THE RICHEST COBALT 
MINE IN THE WORLD” 





The solitary instance in metallurgical history where 
GOLD, COBALT AND COPPER VALUES 


are associated... A mountain of ore, presenting untold 
possibilities of wealth... Absolutely the best invest- 
ment now before the public... Send for our illustrated 
booklet and our unique calendar for 1905. 





KILLEN WARNER STEWART CO. 








701 Merchants Loan and Trust Building, CHICAGO 








Six Months Free. 


THE MINING IERALD. Leading mining and 
financial paper, giving valuable information on mining 
and oil industries, principal compames, best dividend 
paying stocks, and showing how immense profits may 
be made on absolutely sate investments. Write tor it to- 


day. A. L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway. New York. 





Hard to believe anything better than 
U. S. bonds. Can you buy them on the 
installment plan with all unpaid install- 
ments canceled should you die ? 

Get particulars free. No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 





Our business is the recov- 

Salvage You r ery of investments fraudu 
lently induced 

Stock Investment ()""),).0"5 


and findustrial stock enterprises, in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. No charge unless we succeed. 
Communications and interviews confidential. Give us 
full particulars and inclose toc. (stamps or coin) for 
booklet giving valuable information for those who have 
already made such investments. 


INVESTORS’ RECOVERY Co. 
Suite 1431, 42 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


LESLIE‘’S 
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Jaspers Hints to Money-makers 


[NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
at the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
at the full subscription rates, namely, four dollars 
per annum, or two dollars for six months, are placed 
on what is known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,” 
entitling them to the early delivery of their papers 
and to answers in this column to inquiries on finan- 
cial questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, 
in emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. 
No additional charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. A two-cent postage stamp should always be 
inclosed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
All inquiries should be addressed to “Jasper,” 
Financial Editor LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth 
Avenue, New York.] 


T IS obvious that the man who can tell 
what will happen in Wall Street can 
make himself rich inaday. The para- 
mount question with every speculator is, 
**What will the future bring forth ?’’ 
The more sagacious the observer, the 
greater his profit. Some guess as to the 


New York City | future, while others calculate closely, 


taking, in logical sequence, each factor 
of importance, weighing it with scrupu- 
lous care, and judging finally by the 
record of the past, in the belief that 
“history repeats itself.’”’ Naturally 
nine-tenths of those who operate in Wall 
Street are hopeful of the future, and 
therefore believers in higher prices ; for 
the vast majority of those who deal in 
stocks buy them for profit, and are on 
the bull side. I have been accused of 
leaning too strongly against the latter, 
but I ask my readers, in all fairness, if 
the real and clearest signs of the times 
are not against a much higher market 
for the general list. 

Special reasons, such as those which 
are heard regarding a new combination 
of the Vanderbilt roads, may give an 
impetus to specialties. Great financial 
interests may be obligated, by conditions 
they cannot escape, to advance stocks 
which they control. For instance, the 
| $50,000,000 convertible bonds issued by 
the Erie, which have found a slow sale at 
, anything but a heavy discount, will be 
| rendered more attractive the nearer Erie 

common approaches fifty. These bonds 
are convertible into two shares of Erie 
common on the basis of par for the bonds 
and fifty for the stock, and there are 
those who believe that the recent ad- 
vance in Erie has been engineered by Mr. 
Morgan for the purpose of bringing Erie 
common up to fifty and thus making the 
convertibles attractive at par. The rise 
in the Steel ‘Trust’s seconds was foreseen 
by those who remembered that they were 
issued in exchange for preferred stock, 
and that the higher the bonds were put 
the higher Steel preferred would natu- 
rally go. 

The Atchison has just issued bonds 
convertible into common stock; hence the 
expectation that the latter is being 
strongly supported for the purpose of 
| putting it at par. The Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit has authorized the enormous is- 
| 





sue of $150,000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds, 
and the market for them has been very 
slow, but by advancing the price of the 
stock the bonds are rendered more at- 
tractive. 
with the stock around 60 or 70 than if 
the latter were selling around 30 or 40. 
Union Pac. R.R., owning control of the 
So. Pacific and Pacific Mail, may find 
it desirable to pay dividends on So. Pac. 
| common, and even on Pac. Mail, tomake 
|a better showing for U. P. earnings. 
| The Penn., the N. Y. Central, and other 
| railroads having large holdings of the 
shares of collateral lines, all find it easy 
to increase their earnings when neces- 
' sary by having dividends declared on the 
stocks they own. 

It is true that the railroad situation 
throughout the country is virtually con- 
trolled by half a dozen men, including 
Morgan, Vanderbilt, Rockefeller, Harri- 
man, Gould, and Hill, and as these gen- 
tlemen are more or less in agreement, it 
is easy to see how they can dominate the 
situation in Wall Street. So, in the in- 

| dustrial field, two or three men pretty 
nearly control the copper market. One 
mar dominates the sugar market, and 
Mr. Morgan’s Steel Trust controls the 
iron industry. . All these controlling 
powers are enormously wealthy—why 
shouldn’t they be? As long as they co- 
operate and do not fight each other they 
must make money, for they know what 
| is to be expected in Wall Street, while 
all the rest of the people can only guess. 
it is not surprising, therefore, that the 
powerful controlling interests in the 
| railway and industrial worlds are bitterly 
opposing the efforts of President Roose- 
velt to put an end to secret rebates .and 
private-car abuses, and the general lack 


The bonds will sell nearer par ’ 


| of publicity behind which corporations 
| shield themselves. Nor is it at all sur- 
| prising that the great masses of the peo- 
| ple are with the President in his conten- 
| tion, and that they are watching with 
| restless scrutiny the action of Congress, 
and especially of the Senate, where the 
money power absolutely dominates. 

The importance of the legislation which 
the President has proposed cannot be 
exaggerated. If he has his way, the lit- 
tle clique of financiers backed by great 
banking and trust companies and life-in- 
surance companies will not have the 
tremendous advantage over the public it 
now enjoys. The humblest stockholder 
in a corporation will havea right to know 
what its earning and prospects are. No 
dictatorial and despotic Havemeyers will 
tell shareholders that they have no 
rights. There will be no more inside 
companies like that of the ill-fated Cord- 
age Trust to skim off the profits and leave 
bankruptcy for the rest of the stockhold- 
ers. There will be no need to bring suits, 
like the one brought by the stockholders 
of the American Malting Company, for 
the restitution of unearned dividends, or 
like that against the directors of the 
American Grass Twine Company, which 
led to the recovery of $650,000. Nat- 
urally, the propositions before Congress 
are not regarded as bull factors, yet ulti- 
mately they should be exceedingly help- 
ful to the best interests of Wall Street. 

There are other considerations that 
must not be overlooked. The business 
revival is certainly not progressing, and 
in the South has had a severe setback 
since the fearful fall in cotton. Our 
balance of trade is not by any means as 
large as it has been, and we are ship- 
ping more gold abroad than is good for 
us. There has been a tremendous in- 
| flation of bond issues. Great capitalists 
| have learned that the public is shy of new 
stock issues, and they are now calling 
|their securities ‘‘ bonds ’’ instead of 
| stocks, though they are no better than 
the latter, and in most instances are not 
obligated, any more than stocks are, to 
pay interest charges unless the latter are 
earned. We have all sortsof new names 
for bonds—‘‘ Convertibles,’’ ‘* Collateral 
Trusts,’’ ‘‘Incomes,’’ ‘‘ Debentures,’’ 
and so on—so that during 1904 the list- 
ings on the Stock Exchange showed the 
largest increase in the output of bonds 
for new capital ever recorded in any 
twelve months. Is this conducive to 
higher prices, at a time, too, when stocks 
have had a boom continuing for the 
greater part of last year? 

It is not surprising that the stock mar- 
| ket is extremely sensitive and ready to 
run at the drop of the hat. The Russian 
riots gave a coldshiver to Wall Street, and 
if for any reason money rates were to be 
smartly advanced—and they can be at 
any time the great money-lenders agree 
to put them up—another break would 
follow. Lawson’s absurd antics no 
longer bother any one. Safety under 
such conditions lies in the path of the 
investment securities—the old-fashioned 
dividend-payers and the new ones that 
are making high records. And so I ad- 
vised the purchase of Soo preferred when 
it sold at less than 140; of Manhattan 
under 150; of Dela. Lack. and W. under 
300, and of Dela. and Hudson, North- 
western, ind stocks of that class, which 
have recently been sharply moving up- 
ward. it takes money to buy these, of 
course, and I do not say that some low- 
| priced stocks are not inviting, but this is 
|a good time for caution, conservatism, 
and generous margins. It isnot the time 
to gamble on a 5-point margin or to fol- 
low the tips of sharpers who are filling 
| the country with alluring and deceptive 
literature, and at the same time filling 
their pockets with the money of their 
credulous victims. I look for a quiet and 
liquidating market, at least until Con- 
gress has adjourned, with a better pros- 
pect ahead if the industrial situation im- 
proves, and if crop prospects are not dis- 
appointing. 

“B.,” New York: Purchasers of American Ice 
preferred are of course entitled to the accrued divi- 
dends. See plan of payment just made public. 

“*S.S.S.,”" Mass.: I commented on the Ladue prop- 
osition in the last issue of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. The 
stockholders ought to demand an investigation and 
compel it. 

“S_S.T.,”” New York: Southern Pacific preferred, 
paying 7 per cent., would sell 20 points higher if it 
were not for the fact that the company has the option 
of retiring the stock at any time. A definite statement 
that this option will not be exercised has not yet 


been made, but unofficially it is said that it will not 
be. If so, the shares should advance. 


Continued on page 164. 
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Nov. 13th, 1904. 
Mr. Hersert D. Suivers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir :—For the past two years I have been 
hunting for the brand of cigars that was distinctively 
my smoke, but failed to find it. Last winter I did find 
a cigar that suited me perfectly in every particular ex- 
cept the price, which for me was prohibitive. Now I do 
not know how your Panetela is going to wear, but it 
starts in with a rush, and each cigar that 1 smoke 
tastes better than the one before, It is lucky for me that 
the price is so moderate or | should certainly have to go 
to the poor house. Every one | have met so far accuses 
me of getting reckless and smoking 1 $c. cigars. 

Yours truly, 








The above letter is from a pro- 
fessor in a prominent New England 
college, and whilst I am aware that 
testimonials published without their 
signatures are open to suspicion, it 
would be manifestly not generous for 
me to give the professor’s name and 
address to the public. 

1 am sure, however, that he would 
consent to my giving his name confi- 
dentially to any ‘ doubting Thomas” 
who questions the authenticity of this 
letter. The best of it is he continues 
to order my cigars, and I haven’t the 
slightest doubt in the world that he 
will continue to do so for years to 
come, 

It is not easy to convince smokers 
that I am selling cigars by the hun- 
dred at strictly wholesale prices, 
but fortunately I do not have to con- 
vince men a second time. it 1s only 
a question of getting men to try the 
cigars. 

I repeat—that no other cigar in the 
world so good as mine ts sold to the 
consumer at less than nearly double 
its price. 

To convince, I make an offer so 
broad and liberal, that I fail to see 
how any reasonable man can fail to 
take advantage of it. 


MY OFFER IS: | will, upon 
request, send one hundred 
Shivers’ Panetela cigars on ap- 
proval to a reader of Leslie's 
Weekly, express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining ninety at my expense, 
if he is not pleased; but if he 
keeps them he is to remit the 
price, $5.00, within ten days. 

In ordering, please use business 
letter-head, or inclose business card, 


and state whether strong, medium or 
mild cigars are preferred, 














Think a moment what this offer Shivers’ 
means—you get the cigars without P 
: 4 - anetelas 
advancing a penny. You are atdiberty 
to give them a thorough trial, smok- EXACT SIZB 
AND SHAPE 
ing ten (one a day if you so please), 





comparing them with your favorite 

cigar, and then if not satisfied, you are at liberty to return 
the remaining cigars at my expense. The only possible 
risk that you run is that you may smoke ten cigars that 
possibly may not altogether please you—if they don’t, 
we have no quarrel whatever. If they do, you are 
getting a much better cigar than you have ever bought 
before for the same money and I have made a customer, 
so we are both benefited. 

HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 
Manufacturer of Cigars, 
906 F'LBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


WE BATTLE 


AGAINST THE DRUG CRAVE 
A LASTING CURE ENSURED 
HOME TREATMENT 


Tenover the medium of public periodicals 
we desire to reach the thousands of those 
who need help, instead of the hundreds only 
whom we can treat in private practice. 

The remedy we offer has been used with con- 
vincing success by our associate physicians in 
their private practice for many years, Cases in 
all stages have been permanently cured. By 
the use of this remedy a portion of the drug is 
expelled each day from the system, its tonic 
progenies supplying a natural strength in place 
of the fictitious support formerly supplied by 
the drug. 

One of our associate physicians will diagnose 
and treat each case individually. Treatment is 
taken in patient’s own home and will not inter- 
fere with daily occupation, We accept only 
those patients who are truthful in their state- 
ments to us, strictly follow instructions and 
promptly fulfil their just obligations. 

If apn dpe poe finds treatment unsatisfactory at 
the end of two weeks we will! cheerfully refund 
the money he or she has paid us, 


WE OFFER FREE A TRIAL SAMPLE 


Letters and remedies sent without any 
outside marks. Complete privacy. 


DRUG CRAVE CRUSADE 


Address, D. C. C. Hartford Building 
41 Union Square New York City 



































TWENTIETH YEAR—1884-1904 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts and 
Empire Theatre Dramatic School 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
From the New York Times, November 6, 1908. 

“The students showed evidences of careful training. 
Managers are waning up to the fact that experience in 
dramatic schools is of value, and year by year pupils are 
finding their way to the professional boards in greater 
num bers.” 

for full particulars apply to E. P. STEPHENSON 

General Manager - - - Carnegie Hal 


ROPES <<.n-75- 
New S.S. CALEDONIA, 9,400 Tons. 
Specially Chartered, July rst. $245 up. 
Exceptional advantages. Many other tours. Write us 


FRANK C. CLARK, 113 Broadway, New York, 























Continued from page 163. 
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| “W.H.F.,” Wilmington: Anonymous commu- 
| nications not answered. 
“W.X. W.”: 1. Not the best by any means. 2. 
Tope suspiepe are well grounded. 
7 ). 











hold. The new plan has just been made public. 

“G. W.,” Milwaukee: Obviously it meant 50 
shares instead of $50. Simply a typographical error. 

“McKay,” Murphysboro, Ill.: I do not advise it. 
It is not listed, and you would have difficulty in sell- 
ing in an emergency. 

‘A. B.,”” New York: No matter how the stock is 
owned, the dividends belong to the owner. Of course 
you must make your margins good. 

““M.,” Brattleboro, Vt.: Wheeling and Lake Erie 
first preferred sold in 1904 as low as 37 and as high 
as 52 3-4. It has considerable merit. 

“F. F.,”” New York : It is said to be dangerous to 
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(Cash or Monthly Payment 
OTHERS HAVE DONE IT4WHY NOT YOU 


i NVEST $ 100. 
WHERE THERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO MAKE $500 to $1,000 
Full particulars in our printed circular matied PREE. Send for same to-day. 
Spear’s American Exchange, 74.3% {A3"4™ 















To the Holders of Preferred and Common Stock: 


The undersigned Committee has been organized, at the request of large holders of both classes of stock of the 
Company and with the approval of the Directors, to investigate the affairs of the Company and to formulate a Plan 
for the readjustment of its finances and securities. 

As the result of such investigation the Committee finds that under the existing management which went into 
office March tst, 1904, many of the abuses previously existing are being remedied, the conditions of the business are 
steadily improving, and the prospects of the Company are such as to justify the officers of the Company in assuming 
that in the absence of unforeseen contingencies the profits of the year just begun should largely exceed the profits for 
1904, which were $324,258.14, after providing for all interest payments. The business for the year 1903 showed a 
loss of $8,429.01, and that for 1902 a loss of $346, 362. 39. 

The profits for 1904 were earned mainly in the Cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Washington and Baltimore. 

The total business of the Company for the year 1904 amounted to $6,941, 216.61. 

Although 60 per cent. of that business was done in the City of New York, that part of the business has shown 
comparatively small profit in recent years. This result has been due partly to laxity in the management, but largely 
to the abnormally low price of the product, brought about by ruinous competition from the artificial ice plants oper- 
ated by its competitors. 

For the past few years the future of the industry of harvesting, storing and distributing natural ice has been 
uncertain, and in a transition state, due to the competition of artificial ice. 

Your Company was forced to acquire and operate such artificial ice plants to meet that situation, so that at 
the present time about one-half your output consists of artificial ice. 

The experience of the past few years has demonstrated that in the Northern and Eastern States where natural 
ice can be harvested, the machine cannot successfully compete. Within the past year eight of such artificial plants 
have failed within the City of New York, two in Philadelphia, the only plant in Boston, one in Baltimore and others 
throughout the country. 

The conditions of the past are therefore not likely to be repeated in the near future. 

The properties and assets of your Company have been conservatively valued by the officers under date of 
October 31st, 1904, at $11,014,275. 80. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


swap horses while crossing a stream, but Iam in- 
clined to think the change might not be unprofitable. 

“D.,.” New York: It is impossible for me to an- 
swer your question. An expert accountant only 
could perform the service properly and satisfac- 


| torily. 


C.,”" Barberton, Ohio: I certainly would | 








Che outstanding underlying mortgages on constituent properties and the bonds and other debts of the Com- | 


pany as of October 31st, 1904, were $5,897,440.96. 


PRESENT CAPITAL. 


There is now outstanding : 


Ce Be: a a a ae ne es ee ae ",.. $14,920, 200 ‘ 
eae er ee ee er re re ee ee 23,871, 100 
RT ee ny er ne eer teres $38,791, 300 


The dividends on the preferred stock are in arrears since April Ist, 1902, amounting on January Ist, 1905, to 
$2,461,833. 

It requires $895,212 per year to pay the preference dividends after the arrears have been provided for. — It is 
not believed that the business can under present conditions be expected to carn that amount without unduly advanc- 
ing the price of the product, and thus stimulating competition. 


SUMMARY OF PLAN. 


A new Company is to be organized under the laws of the State of New Jersey to be known as the American Ice 
Securites Company, with an authorized capital of $20,000,000, divided into 200,000 shares of one class of stock, and 
an authorized issue of 6% debentures, $3,000,000. 


The new company will acquire from the stockholders such of the shares of the stock of the present Company | 


as the latter may see fit to exchange, on the following basis : 
Each holder of the preferred stock of the present company will receive share for share in 


stock of the new company, which will require in new stock..................005. $14,920, 200 
Each holder of common stock will receive one share of the new stock in exchange for 
each five shares of the present common stock, which would require in new stock.... 4,774,220 


(Fractions of new shares to be represented by scrip of the new company.) 
Balance of stock in the Treasury after exchange of all old stock for new 


305,580 


eT ee ee ee ee en er a ane eee are $20,000,000 


The debentures will be payable in twenty years, and redeemable at any time at par at the option of the Com- 
pany, with such conditions and security as the Committee may determine. 

Each depositing holder of preferred stock will be paid the arrears of dividends on his shares to January rst, 1905, 
amounting to 16% per cent. of the par value of the shares, in such debentures at par. : 

A Syndicate composed mainly of Directors of your Company, members of the Committee, and others having 
official relations with it, have agreed to underwrite the debentures of the new company to be thus issued, at the price 
of 70% of the par value, and have agreed, for a commission of 5% on the total amount to be underwritten payable in 
debentures, to purchase at 70% such of the debentures as the depositing preferred stockholders shall fail to take. 

The original underwriting agreement, with the signatures of all the underwriters attached, will, on and after 
February 2d, 1905, be open to the inspection of the stockholders on application to the Secretary of the Committee. 

The preferred stockholders have therefore the option, to be exercised at the time of the deposit of their certifi- 
cates of stock, of accepting their arrears of dividends in such debentures at par, or 70% of their face value in cash. 

All deposits of stock must be made with the Knickerbocker Trust Company, which has been selected as 
depositary, at its office, No. 66 Broadway, in the City of New York, not later than March Ist, 1905, indorsed in 
blank, after which date the Committee reserves the right to refuse such deposits. 

A copy of the Plan and of the Deposit Agreement, signed by the Committee, is filed with the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, and copies may be had on application to the Depositary, and from the Secretary of the Committee, 
at the address given below. . 

Application will be made to list the Certificates of Deposit on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Dated, January 31st, 1905. 

JOHN E. BORNE, CHAIRMAN, 
WILLIAM LANMAN BULL, 
FREDERICK L. ELDRIDGE, 
GEORGE R. SHELDON, 
‘ : OAKLEIGH THORNE, 
COMMITTEE. 
RAPHAEL L. CERERO, 


SAMUEL UNTERMYER, COUNSEL. SECRETARY, 66 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


“Howard”’: 1. Too high, as compared with the 
preferred. 2. On reactions Amalgamated, Greene, 
and Tennessee Copper look the most inviting of the 
copper shares. 

“ E. Z.,"" Marblehead: The holders of American 
Ice common who change their shares for the new 
preferred willof course not be entitled to accrucd 
dividends on the old preferred. 

“ P.,” Cleveland, O.: 1. Preferred. 2. Until Con- 
gress adjourns, it looks as if the market might be 
rather hesitant. 3. Phoenix Copper is a fair spec- 
ulation, though not particularly attractive. 

** M.,”’ Cincinnati, O.: Itis an industrial with whic h 
Wall Street seems to be entirely unfamiliar. On 
general principles I do not believe in putting money 
into such enterprises until they have demonstrated 
their commercial value. 

“*B.,”’ Malden, Mass.: I would be guided by mar- 
ket conditions to some extent, but it is the gen- 
eral impression that the company has seen its worst 
days, and that a vigorous effort to put it on its feet 
is being made by the heaviest holders. 

“*S.,” Georgel, Va.: 1. 1 know of none that is reli- 
able. 2. Note weekly suggestions; conditions con- 
stantly changing. Among the stocks that look at- 
tractive are Twin City Rapid Transit, Southern 
Pacific preferred, and St. Louis Southwestern pre- 
ferred. 

““W.,” Columbus, O.: I have read the prospectus 
with some care. It is no better than similar docu- 
ments issued by industrial promoters, which have 
ultimately proved disappointing. Sumptuary legis- 
lation always threatens the brewery and liquor 
interests, and that must be borne in mind. 

“A. B.,”” New York : Dividends on stocks held by 
your broker for you on margins are credited to the 
broker and by him to you. Of course you cannot 
register the stock in your own name until it has been 
paid for by you, because registration indicates 
ownership, and you cannot own what you have not 
paid for. 

“L.,”’ West Va.: 1. If the Terre Haute and Peoria 
first 5s were perfectly safe they would not sell at the 
low figures bid for them. 2. Ido not regard itasa 
first-class investment. 3. General Asphalt preferred 
has a speculative quality, but the company is said to 
be doing much better, and higher prices are talked 
of. There have been realizations by insiders, and a 
profit is always a good thing to take. 

“Cen Cen”: The American Woolen Company 
was formed under the laws of New Jersey. The 
only bonds are about $300,000 on its constituent 
companies. I therefore do not understand your in- 
quiry about the bonds. $29,500,000 common stock 
has been issued and $20,000,000 preferred, the latter 
paying 7 per cent. and earning considerable sur- 
plus. The quotations are daily given in the stock- 
market reports. 

““W. L. H.,”” New York: The plan of reorganiza- 
tion of the American Ice Company is printed in the 
advertising pages of this issue of LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY. 
Of course, after the payment of accrued dividends 
on the preferred stock, it might be expected to sell 
lower, unless the general feeling that the company 
is doing better, and the fact that the book value of 
the preferred is between 40 and 50, should create a 
livelier demand and market for it. The company’s 
earnings certainly show a decided improvement. 

“P.,”? Deposit, N. Y.: 1. The pool in American 
Malting preferred does not seem to be very active, 
but experts still insist that the book value of the 
stock is between 30 and 40. 2. New competition has 
been met recently by the Railway Steel Spring Com- 
pany. 3. International Paper preferred since the 
new bond issue is not so highly regarded, but it still 
looks like one of the cheapest of thespeculatives. 4. 


| Colorado Fuel and Iron is in the hands of strong 


men, who will some day, no doubt, make a market 
for it, but the property has been tremendously loaded 
with bonds. A more satisfactory purchase for in- 
vestment than any on your list would be Twin City 
Rapid Transit, paying 5 per cent., and having a very 
valuable and perpetual franchise. 5. Malting and 


| Colorado Fuel are not dividend payers. 


“Globe ’’: 1. It is singular how the public will climb 
for stocks after they have been advanced. I have 
repeatedly said that the time to buy stocks is when 
no one apparently wants them, and when they are 
quiet and dormant, but one must have patience to do 
this, and there is less patience in Wall Street than 
anywhere else. The rise in American Ice preferred 
which followed announcement of the plan of reor- 


| ganization was evidently anticipated by insiders, fcr 


I had repeatedly said that there were abundant indi- 


| cations thatthey were picking up the stock when- 


ever it reacted toward 35 or 36. The plan of reor- 
ganization as now officially published is not newer, 


| for it was given out publicly by President Oler at 





the annual meeting of the company weeks ago, and 
was outlined also in this column, so that my readers 
were fully advised of the fact that payment was 
provided for the accrued dividends, amounting to 
$1,650 on every hundred shares of preferred. Specu- 
latively, American Ice preferred looked attractive as 
soon as the plan was disclosed, and the fact that lit- 
tle of the stock is in the market made it very easy 
to advance the price. U.S. Leather preferred, pay- 
ing dividends regularly, is a safer proposition. 2. 
The bonds of the International Paper Company 
ought to be entirely safe, as the dividends on the 
stock, which is subordinate to the bonds, are morc 
than earned. 


Continued on page 165. 


No More Prison Stripes. 


[N KEEPING with the enlightened and 

progressive policy which he has pur- 
sued ever since he came into office, 
Superintendent Collins, of the New York 
state-prison department, has _ recently 
put into effect an order under which all 
first-term convicts in the State penal in- 
stitutions will hereafter wear plain 
clothes instead of the striped garb as 
the rule has been. The idea here, as 


. with the abolition of the lock-step, is to 


relieve our prison system of such cus- 
toms and features of discipline as tend 


| to the unnecessary degradation of men 
| and to retard their restoration to the 





ranks of honest citizenship. Superin- 
tendent Collins fully appreciates the 
fact, as do all genuine prison reform- 
ers, that the difficulties in the way 
of the ex-convict who really desires to 
lead a new and better life are, at the 
best, many and grievous, and that it is not 
the part of a humane prison administra- 
tion to add to their number by imposing 
unnecessary badges of degradation upon 
the men during their prison life, the 
effects of which will go with them long 
after their release. 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST— 





lasti¢ Bookcases 
rol Mommmiite é|emm Ola! Y Y 
She SlobeWernicke Co, 


and only in 
CINCINNATI 





OU can’t expect a made-in-a 
hurry cocktail to satisfy a palate 
used to better things. CLUB 
Cocktails are the original brand 
and the best. 

Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 


» GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
m of Standard bred poultry for 1905, printed in colors, 
fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates and 
gy describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 
stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their dis- 
eases, lice, etc. This book only 10 cents. 


B. H. CREIDER, RHEEMS, PA, 














Eczema 


Ordinary ‘‘ medicated’”’ soaps are noth- 
ing but soap and have no medicinal 
effect. Glenn’s Sulphur Soap  disin- 
fects, heals eruptions, eczema, and cures 
itching. 

Use it daily in toilet and bath. 
can be 


Cured with Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


25c. a cake at drug stores, or mailed for 30c. by 
THE €..N. CRITTENTON CO., 115 Fulton St., New York. 


You 








Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Krown, 50 cts. 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





The Peerless 
Seasoning 


Butlers in the best families, chefs in 
leading hotels and cafes and all first- 
class cooks can tell you that Soups, Fish, 
Hot and Cold Meats, Gravies, Game, 
Salads, etc., are given a rare and ap- 
re 3 relish if seasoned with 

EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. Refuse 
imitations. 

John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York, 














Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 164. 


“S. St.,”” N. Y.: They have not yet been issued and 
of course are not for sale. 

“D.,”’ Toronto: Nothing known about it on Wall 
St. Itis a good way from home. 

“B.,”’ Baltimore: I only deal with Wall St. mat- 
ters. Know nothing about the advertisements. 

“*R.,”’ Shiremanstown, Penn.: I do not answer 
questions referring to life insurance. I only deal 
with Wall Street matters. 

“ B.,” Albany, N. Y.: 1. Yes. 2. I donot find-his 
name on the list of exchange members. 3. Do not 
recommend it. 

“*J.,”" New York: Manhattan Transit and the 
mining stock to which you refer are both run by 
speculative cliques, and you trade in them at great 


risk. 

“C.,” St. Paul: 1. Address your inquiry to the 
secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington. 2. No. 3. It shows an advancing 
tendency. 

**B.,” Allentown, N. J.: 1. Not dealt in on Wall 
St. 2. Wis. Central com. is a fair speculation, but 
pays no dividends. Ry. Steel Spring paid 2 per 
cent. last year. 

“K.,”? Everett, Mass.: 1. No. 2. Advised pur- 
chase at much lower price, but it still shows strength. 
3. Would not be in a hurry tosell. 4. Highly specula- 
tive, but has a future, if you are patient. 

“A. B.,” Skagway, Alaska: 1. Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, and standing good. 2. 
Missouri Pacific, paying 5 per cent., is selling below 
other stocks of like character and standing. 














“ H.,” Buffalo: I would not sell Atchison common 
short. There are those who believe that inside in- 
terests are bound to advance it to par so as to make 
the new convertible bonds especially attractive. 

" Lumino,” Cleveland: Scrip will be issued for 
fractional amounts, and there will be a market for 
it approximating the market price of the new bonds. 
You'can buy this scrip if you want to get enough to 
| make up a bond, no doubt. 

“B.,”” Denver: 1. Officials of the Ry. Steel Spring 
Co. admit increasing competition, but say the cus- 
tomary, or an increaged, dividend on the common is 

| expected in April. 2. Rumors of dividends on 
} Foundries preferred have been circulated, but no 
official information is obtainable. 
| 


“Columbia,” N. Y.: Chesapeake and Ohio last 
year ranged from 28 1-4 to 51, and this year from 
46 5-8 upward. Paying at present only 1 per cent., 
it has not looked attractive, but it is generally be- 
lieved that the dividend is to be increased, and this 
has added speculative interest to it. 

Pf.,” Providence: 1. The Japanese bonds are in 

| two series. Both pay 6 per cent. and both are re- 
garded with favor by those who believe, as you do, 
in Japanese supremacy. There is little difference 


| in the standing of the bonds, and the second or sub- | 


ordinate issue is quite as good as the first. 2. I 
would hold for the present. 

H.,” Wyanet, Ill: Trust funds should not be in- 
vested in anything but bonds of the very highest 


4s are guaranteed, principal and interest, by the 
Southern Pacific, they are not regarded as strictly in 
the investment class. If they were they would not 


erbly less, however, is the West Shore first 4s, sell- 
ing around 108 or 109. 

F. S.,”" Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1. The property of the 
company. 2. l understand so. 3. Prefer share- 
holders of American Ice Company will receive in 


that amount in the new six per cent. bonds, or in 
lieu thereof, 70 per cent. of that amount, or about 12 
per cent. in cash. 4. Itis impossible tosay what the 
new stock will sell at, but your figures seem to be 
fair. On the curb it has sold around 30. 

**M.,”’ Savannah, Ga.: If the 10,000 stockholders of 
the American Sugar Co. failed to resent the refusal 
of Pres. Havemeyer to give them an annual state- 
ment, it is not surprising that the comparatively few 
shareholders of the Havaia Tobacco Co. are willing 
to continue in a blind pool. I only believe in the fu- 
ture of the company because some members of this 
pool have confidentially advised friends of the com- 
pany’s favorable outlook. Fair play, of course, de- 
mands that stockholders be given the information 
they seek. 

“T.,” Boston: 1. The vigorous effort to put up 
high-priced stocks is believed to indicate a purpose 
to follow with a boom in low-priced shares after the 
adjournment of Congress. From week to week in 
my introductory I endeavor to point out the trend of 
the market and the reasons therefor. 2. Strong 
interests are supporting So. Pacific and getting 
ready to support Missouri Pac. Unquestionably 
Amalgamated Copper is being well sustained by the 
Rogers interest. B. R. T. is too highly speculative 
and too close ascorporation to enablé me to advise. 

*Laona”: 1. American Can preferred is entitled 
to 7 per cent. dividends, but is now paying only 5. 
Its leading Chicago promoters insist that this 
dividend has been earned and can continue to be 
paid, and have therefore been very bullish on the 
stock. If it can pay 5 per cent. it is cheap under 70. 
The field is open to competition, but that may only 
mean a further combination, for the promoters of 
American Can are past masters in that kind of busi- 
ness. 2. Greene Con. Copper is reporting very heavy 
earnings and declaring liberal dividends. Its new 
ore body, recently discovered by accident, is said to 
be developing astonishing volume and value. 3. 
| Note weekly suggestions, as conditions constantly 
| change. 





NEw York, February 9th, 1905. JASPER. 











THE FIERY TABLE DELICACY OF SEMI-TROPICAL 


CU\ING A CROP OF CHILLIES (RED PEPPERS) IN LOS ANGELES COUNTY, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
WHERE THEY ARE A FOOD PRODUCT RELISHED BY ALL CLASSES. 


Drying Chillies for Market 


WHY PEOPLE in a semi-tropical cli- | 

mate should eat hot red pepper 
and consider it a food rather than a| 
relish is a mystery that an Eastern epi- 
cure can never fathom. Perhaps it is a 
case where “‘hot stuff ’’ loses its caloric 
intensity and becomes a palatable food 
under the Mexican appellation of chillie. 
In Mexico and southern California the 
chillie vender is a successful vegetable 
merchant and considers his pepper a 
staple article, almost as necessary as 
coffee, sugar, or tobacco. A string of 
chillies, dried, will weigh from ten to 
fifteen pounds, and brings, in the market, | 
from six to seven cents a pound. Some- | 
times, when the supply is scarce, the | 
price goes to fifteen and twenty cents a | 
pound, although there are no exchanges 
where future chillie crops are sold, like 
cotton and wheat. Fine red-pepper crops 
are raised in Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia, and the illustration exhibits the 
popular way of drying the “‘ strings,’’ as 
they are called. Mexicans dry them in 
the primitive style in vogue when Monte- 


| Trains, Steam boats, and Strange Hotels. 


LANDS. 


quality. While the San Antonio and Aransas Pass | 


be selling around 90. A safer bond, netting consid- | 


payment of the 16 1-2 per cent. of accrued dividends | 
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“1 Grow Hair 
In One Night.” 


To Prove It, | Send a Trial Package 
Free By Mail. 








Before and Afier Using This Magic Compound. 


It actually grows hair, stops hair falling out, removes 
dandruff and quickly restores luxuriant growth to shining 
scalps, eyebrows and eyelashes, and quickly restores gray 


or faded hair to its natural color, Write to-day. 





CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


for this offer may not appear again. Fill out the 
blanks and mail it to J. F. Stokes, Mer., 3623 Foso 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, inclosing a 2-cent stamp 
to cover postage. 


I have never tried Foso Hair and Scalp Remedy, but 
if you will send mea trial package by mail, prepaid, 
free, | will use it, 














fine diamond. 
LOFTIS SYSTEM 
makes it very easy todo 
80. Send for our 1905 Cata- 
logue and make a selection 
from the thousands of beautiful 
pieces in Diamonds, Watches ¢ 
and Jewelry illustrated. We 
send your selection subject to 


& 
ya) yo 
«| approval, and you are under no 
obligations to buy unless you wish 
to do so. We also pay all express 
| charges, 80 there is no expense 
whatever to you. If you like what we 
send and want to keep it,you may do 
go by oe one-fifth of the 
orice, he balance you my send 
> o usin eight equal monthly pa 


ry ments. Any honest person's credit 
ts \i\ is good on our easy payment plan. 
d S.We givea written and signed guar- 
) antes with every diamond, attest- 
ing its quality and value, We are 
the largest retailers of diamonds in 
the world, and the only Diamond 
Cutters in the world selling at re- 
D OND tail. Our (DIAMONDS, 
WIN A WATORES gt alg baly ff 
carried off the honors a ne n 
HEART Louis Exposition, and were = 
the highest award—the GOLD MEDAL, Please 
write today for CGOatalogue. Satisfaction 
absolutely guaranteed, 


Loftis Bros. & C0. (iss 


Diamond Merchants, 
Jewelers and Opticians. 


Dept. B16 ,92to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


ORY 


The Secret of Certainty in Recollection. 
PLAINLY STATED; SIMPLY TAUGHT. 
W.'T’. Stead, “*Review of Reviews,” says :**I con- 

sider Pelman a Benefactor of the human race.” 
Mr. Pelian’s book **MEMORY And What Can 

Be Done to Improve It.” POST FREE on request, 

PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 
934 Whitehall Building, New York City. 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not 80 they will ap- 
pear straight and trim if you wear 
our Pneumatic or Cushion Rubber 
Forms. Adjusted instantly. Im- 
possible to detect. Easy as a gar- 
ter. Highly recommended by ar- 
my and navy officers, actors, 
tailors, physicians and men of 
fashion. Vrite for photo-illus- 
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zuma ruled. They put them on the roofs 
of their “‘ ’dobes’’ and utterly destroy the 
mansard effect of their homes. China- 
men and Japs, who are industrious truck 
gardeners near Los Angeles, do not neg- 
lect the chillie crop, and many of them 
can eat chillie concarne with the gusto of 
Mexicans. No wonder Cortez met with 
such hot-blooded warriors when he in- 
vaded Mexico. Americans in southern 
California are fond of chillie and rarely | 
say red pepper. 


Special $1.00 
This Vest Pocket oy 
ELECTRIC SEARCHLIGHT 


Every One Guaranteed 
NOT TOYS 


Useful in a thousand 
ways. It fits nicely in 








Postpaid, $1.00 
Vest Pocket. Invaluable for Physicians, Watehmen, Clergymen, 
Plumbers, K. R. Employees, Book-keepers, Hanters, ete. On 


Can be taken in 
cellar fall of gas, or placed in a keg of powder without danger. 
No wires, smoke, oil, smell or dirt. Gives 3,000 flashes. New 
Batteries 30¢., or Bulbs 35. each, post paid. Can be re- 


placed ina moment. ORVER TO-DAY, Once you have one | 
you would never be withont it. AGENTS can make big | 
money selling our electrical goods and Other novelties. 


| Write for terms. THE ELVO CO., Dept. Aq Wellficet, Mass. | 


trated book and testimenials, 
mailed under plain letter seal. 
The Alison Co,, Desk 8, Buffalo, N. Y 


4m Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is perfectly safe, natural and 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
hig Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 
No starving. No sickness. It reduces 

















Trial ‘Treatment. 
weight from 5 to 10 |bs.a month, and is perfectly harmless 





HE reason the photographs in 
"Leshe’s Weekly" are brighter and 
clearer than any other weekly is be- 


cause the half-tones are artistically retooled 
by us. ri ss ‘sa BS 


HENRY BLOCK ENGRAVING CO 
240 East a wenty -eighth Street New York 








See 


Cured to Stay Cured. He medicines 
PAWN See 
P, Harold Hayes, Buffalo, . 
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Buy from Our Factory 
SAVE A THIRD 


Our plan of selling direct to user cuts out two 
profits and saves a third on retail prices. Our 
assortment of carriages and harness is larger than 
any dealer car show you. We guarantee all our 
goods. We are bona-tide manufacturers—not a 
commission house, Send for our free fllus- 
trated catalogue. 





HiGH LIFE 
THE BEST 


MILWAUKEE BEER 





The Nickel Plate Road between 
New York and Boston, and 
Cleveland, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago. 

Lowest rates and elegant equipment make this a 
favorite route between the above points. Through 
sleepers. Unexcelled dining-car service. Individual 
club meals, 35 cents to $1.00 each. Also a la Carte 
Full information on application to R, E, Payne, General 
Agent, 291 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y., or A. W. Eccle- 
stone, D. P. A., 385 Broadway, New York City 


California. 


‘THirty-THRee Days’ Tour via PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD, 


‘Tne Pennsylvama Railroad Company has arranged 
for a special personally-conducted tour through Cali- 
forma, to leave New Wack. Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington on February 16, by the ‘* Golden Gate 
Special,” composed exclusively of Pullman parlor- 
smoking, dining, drawing-room sleeping, compartment, 
and observation cars, returning by March 21. his 
special train will be run over the entire route. The 
best hotels will be used where extended stops are 
made, but the train will be at the constant command of 
the party. 

houed-tete tickets covering all necessary expenses, 
$375 from all points on Pennsylvama Railroad except 
Pittsburg, trom which point the rate will be $370 

For itineraries and further information apply to 
ticket agents; C Studds, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
263 Filth Avenue, New York ; Hugh Hasson, Jr., Pas- 
senger Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md.; B. 
Bulwer M. Newbold, Passenger Agent Southeastern District 
Washington, D.C.; Thomas E. Watt, Passenger Agent 
Western District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or address George 
W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 





AGENTS WANTED to sell the 
Novels of Paut pg Kock, The Oudlook 
says ‘‘he is one of the most amusing 
writers of the century’’; and 
wrote of him, ‘‘more racy and power- 


ful than any other writer | am aware | __ 





of.” Pamphlet sent on request. If afflicted with Asthma send 


| address to G. F. Alexander, 
of the purenas, Me., board 
ot 


trade, and learn what 
cured him after 46 years of suffering 


BARRIE & Sons, 
Philadel phia. 


GEORGE 
1313 Walnut Street, 








1 W. HARPE 
RYE. 


‘ON EVERY TONGUE.” 


GRAND PRIZE—*JS'%k3" 
At St. Louis World’s Fair. 


Gold Medals at Paris, 1900; Chicago, 1893; New Orleans, 1885. By unan- 
imous verdict of the world’s best experts, l. W. HARPER is the world’s 
best whiskey. 

BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 











Your Last Chance 


om Jiu-Jitsu 

EP REE 

‘ A 4 system of physical training and 
’ self-defense in the world to-day I 


invite you to write for my FREE LESSON and demon- 
strate this to your own satisfaction, But you must act 
promptly, as this offer will shortly be withdrawn. 

It is to the persistent practice of Jiu-Jitsu that the Jap- 
anese owe their courage and success in battle, their almost 
superhuman strength and power of endurance, their low 
death rate and their material progress. Surely a system of 
physical training which has done so much for the Island 
Nation will interest YOU. Jiu-Jitsu not only embodies the ideal principles of attaining 
perfect health and perfect physical development, but as a means of self-defense it is as 
potent at short range as the deadliest weapon. A knowledge ot its self-preserving prin- 
ciples renders a man or woman impregnable to every form of vicious attack. 


If you do not already know that 
Jiu-Jitsu is the most wonderful 















Jealously Guarded Secrets Revealed 


I have just written an intensely interesting book which explains and makes clear the prim iles of Jiu- 
Jitsu ina manner which will never be approached by any American writer. So long as the edition lasts, this 
book, together with my first lesson in Jiu-Jitsu, will be sent free to interested persons. The lesson 1s fully 
illustrated and teaches one of the most effective methods known for disposing of a dangerous antagonist. 

If you desire to learn all the closely guarded secrets of this marvelous science write me and yeu will receive 
the book and specimen lesson by return mail, postage paid. Address 


Yae Kichi Yabe, 340 C, 









Realty Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Thinking Horse. 


|t HAS long been the belief of many 
that the horse is the most intelligent 
| of all dumb brutes, with the possible ex- 
| ception of the dog, and a member of the 
| equine family is now on exhibition in 
Germany that seems to be actually gifted 
with the power of thought. The name 
of this wonderful animal is Hans. He is 
the property of a Berlin citizen named | 
von Osten, and is a nine-year-old Russian 
horse of jet-black color and graceful 
build. He inhabits two stables, one of 
which is his bed- and living-room, while 
the other is his school-room, and contains 
a blackboard, arithmetical tables, and 
other scholastic accessories. The edu- 
cation of Hans has been carried out by 
Herr von Osten, with the help of his 
friend, Herr von Schillings, an ex-officer 
of the German army and well known as 
an African explorer and natural scientist. 
The horse submits willingly to the ex- 
aminations, and Herr von Osten usually 
begins by asking the day of the week. 
For instance, if it is Tuesday he will tell 
Hans so, and the horse will strike his 
hoof on the ground three times. ‘* And 
which day of the month is it ?’’ continues 
Herr von Osten. It happens to be the 
twenty-third, and Hans strikes the stone 
pavement exactly twenty-three times | 
with his hoof. ‘* Which day of the 
month will it be next Tuesday ?’’ is the 
next puzzling query addressed to Hans. 
Hans ponders a minute or two, and then 
he replies correctly by striking the ground | 
thirty times with his right hoof. 

One of the onlookers, who is a perfect | 
stranger to Hans and his proprietor, asks 
if the horse can tell time from his watch. 
Herr von Osten suggests that he should | 
open his watch and hold it before the | 
horse’s face. The stranger shows Hans | 
his watch and asks : ‘‘ What hour of the | 
day is it?’’ Hans looks intently at the 


| watch, and replies by striking the ground 


eleven times. ‘‘And how many min- 


| utes over the hour ?’’ is the supple- 


mentary question. Hans looks at the 
watch again and remains silent. Every- 
one crowds around the watch and finds 
that Hans had answered with absolute 
precision, for it is just thirty seconds 
past eleven o’clock. ‘‘ How many threes 
are there in seven ?’’ is asked, and Hans 
replies by striking the ground twice. 
‘And what is the remainder ?’’ asks 
some one in the crowd. Hans ponders 
and again replies by striking the ground 
once. ‘‘Express the remainder in a 
fraction,’’ says his teacher. Hans strikes 


| the ground once, and, after a pause, three 


| fraction to be one-third. 





indicating that he believes the | 
Among other 
feats he performs is to spell out in paste- 
board letters the names of towns which | 
are mentioned and most words of one 
syllable. He identifies people from their 
photographs, picks out colors, and recog- 
nizes tunes which are played. The skep- | 
tical, however, claim that the animal 
merely obeys signals from his master. 

a * 


Sardine Bait in Demand. 


ACCORDING to recent advices from 
Nantes, France, the centre of the 
French sardine industry, an extraordi- 
nary opportunity is open for the cod- 
fishermen of New England and other 
parts of the United States to supply the 
French market with sardine bait, known 
technically as ‘“‘rogue.’’ It appears that 
the regular supply of ‘‘rogue’’ failed 
almost entirely one year, entailing great 
loss upon the sardine industry and much 
distress among the hardy fishermen en- 
gaged in that business. ‘‘Rogue’’ is 
made from the eggs and entrails of cod- 
fish. There is an annual demand for 
about 50,000 barrels of ‘‘ rogue ’’ in the 
French sardine market, each barrel con- 
taining about 225 pounds, and the sar- 
dine packers are ready to buy from the 
first reliable dealers who will offer a good 
quality of “‘rogue”’ at prices ranging 
from 50 to 60 frances ($9.65 to $11.58) 
per barrel. Incidentally, it may be 
stated, that American ‘‘ rogue,’’ which 
has from time to time made its appear- 
ance in the French market, is not so well 
thought of as the Norwegian ‘‘rogue,’’ 
for the reason that it is preserved with 
dry salt instead of in brine, but this is a | 
defect that can be easily remedied. 


times, 


Thousands suffer from a short, hacking Cough, who 
might be cured by Piso’s Cure. 


Tue Sohmer Piano received the First Medal of Merit 
and Diploma oft Honor at the Centennial Exhibition. 
It has the indorsement of the leading artists in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
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Life, Accident, Liability 
and Health Insurance 





5 th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


(Condensed.) 


Attna Life 


[nsurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 


THE LEADING INSURANCE COMPANY IN NEW 
ENGLAND, AND THE LARGEST IN THE 
WORLD WRITING LIFE, ACCIDENT, 
LIABILITY, AND HEALTH INSURANCE. 


.. $73,696,178.81 

12,868,922.77 
interest and other receipts in 1904. 3,062,633.99 
Total receipts in 1904.............. 15,931,556.76 
Payments to Policy holders in 1904 6,971,793.55 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1905... 
Premium receipts in 1904. . 


Legal Reserve on a *olicies, and all 
claims .- ... 64,845,752.16 
Special Reserve in addition | to Re- 
serve above given. 2,°294,786.00 
Life Insurance is snot revive ed and 


paid for in 1904. rere 28 856,967.00 


Life insurance in foree Jan. 1, 
SE Gawa a ‘ .....237,304,739.00 

Accident Sesesenes in force Jan. 
1° eee : 217,236,164.66 





" ‘ie excess 
s by Com- 


Guarantee F 
of Re quir em 


pany’s Standard. 6,555,640.65 


Guarantee Fund in excess 
of Legal Requirements... 


Paid Policy holders since organization. 


$145,918,246.86. 
Great Gains in Business During 1904 


$5,628,316.16 


8,850,426.65 


Increase in Assets ...... 


Increase in Guarantee Fund over ? Re- 


quirements. ... . 883,884.10 
1,135,668.90 


1,372,682.20 


Increase in fuente Henenes 

Increase in Total Income. . 

Increase in Life Insurance Issued : and 
Paid for......+.... coerees cece 2,225, 105.00 

Increase in L ife Sakeeinion in Force.-- 14,001,862.00 

Increase | in Acciden t Insurance in 


F orce. e feet eee eee eee eee 8,618,926.66 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

MOWRY & PATTERSON, Managers, 

46 Cedar Street, New York. 
HENRY M. ECHLIN, General Agent, 

1170 Broadway, New York. 
W. C. WEBSTER, General Agent, 

1135 Broadway, New York. 

ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY BUSINESS. 


STERLING, FRENCH & STERLING, 
Managers Accident Business. 
J. R. PITCHER, Manager Liability Business, 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
J. B. ARNOLD, Manager Eastern Railway 
Department Accident Business, 
Irving Building, New York. 


NOTHING BETTER MADE FROM THE 
JUICE OF GRAPES 





GHAMPAGNE 
SERVED EVERYWHERE 





Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to three new spec ial pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
are invited toengage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the most acceptable Easter picture coming to 
hand by April 5th; a prize of $10 for the best Decora- 
tion Day picture arriving not later than May 15th; 
and a prize of $10 for the picture sent in by June 
15th, which most truly expresses the spirit and sig- 
nificance of the Fourth of July. These contests are 
“ attractive, and should bring out many compet- 
itors. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photcgraphers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photcgraphs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such ag have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable forreproductior. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “* Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”” When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “* Leslie’s Maga- 
zine” or other publications having no connection 


with LESLIE’s WEEELY. 
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UNTER 


Battimore RYE 


Wh ananan dso" 


HHL aNAWAN 50M 
Bactimort 


BALTimone 


THE HONOR 
OF THE 


GRAND 
PRIZE 


at the St. Louis Exposition 
was_ awarded 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


for the highest order of merit 
in all the elements of a perfect 
Whiskey. 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





Did you fail to reduce by 


internal drugging? 
Did you fs il with external 
applications? 
Did you fail with exercise and diets? 
Did you fail with pills — pellets 
powders? 
Did you fail with all other re medies? 


You DID fail to use 


VITOLEAN 


which positively reduces every form 
of Obesity. Sweetly scented and easily 


used at home. <A most remarkable 
method successfully employed over 8 
years in physician’s private practice. 
Now aad the first time to YO Book 

Th freeshowing guaranteed resultso bt: 1ined, 


THE PREPARATIONS CO. 
ROOM 971, 32 Broaoway, N. Y. 





THE | 


The razor, even at its best, has an irritating tende ency 
which condition a prompt application of Woodbury’s 


Facial Cream instantly allays. It soothes and heals. 
Send 10 es. for samples of all four preparations. 


The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Cincinnati 




















THE 
Clave WiaaN 


fe SPECIAL 
OFFER 


5Oc. TEAS [ays suse cre 





ComPANY 


We are selling the BEST 
NEW CROP 


in the U.S. ware ds of Teas, Cof- 
Oolong, Eng. Breakfast,Gun- fees, Spices, Extracts and 
powder, Souchong, Congou Baking Powder, we will 


Mixed, Japan, Young Hyson, 
Imperial, Ceylon. 

Good Oolongs, Mixed and 
Eng. Ureakfast, 25 & 306. Ib. 


allow you 20 per cent. 
off and pay all express 
charges, 80 that you may 
thoroughly test the quality 
|} of the goods. This is a 
chance that is seldom 
offered; it gives alla 
chance to purchase our 
goods at less than cost. 


We are selling the BEST 


25c. COFFEE 


Good Roasted COFFEES, 
12; 15, 18 and 20¢. a ib. 


For full particulars and prompt attention, address, 


WR. MILLER, Care of THE GREAT AMERIGAN TER CO 














81 A 58 Vesey Street, P. 0. Box 289, New York. 
The Best 


A Advertising a 


& ~~ Medium is ~ 


Leslie’s Weekly | 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


LNOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LzasLizn’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
Address “ Hermit,” Lzsiiz’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


AFTER so much has been said upon the 
subject of publicity as a corrective 

of corporate and trust evils and abuses, 
it seems but a matter of justice to call 
the attention of the public to the fact 
| that the great insurance companies of 
the country have been for years required 
by law to subject their internal affairs, 
and all their course of business, to the 
most searching kind of publicity. Asa 
well-known insurance authority has re- 
| cently said: ‘* No business organizations 
| transact their affairs so conspicuously in 
the white light of publicity as do the life- 
insurance societies.’’ Of the literal 
truth of this there can be no doubt. 








| Every life company in America must | 


render a detailed report annually to 
| every government within whose borders 
| it has a concession to transact business, as 
well as to forty-five separate States and 
to several Territories at home. If the 
home office is located in New York the 
society is subjected to the constant super- 
vision of the New York insurance de- 
partment, and an independent valuation 
of its liabilities is made every year by the 
Massachusetts department. For these 
Prony: while no one but a fool would 
| claim that a life-insurance company is 
| operated by other than men, and that, 
being men, there will always be more or 
less favoritism, injustice, selfishness, and 
greed, and even, occasionally, crime— 
upon the whole, the history of American 
life insurance is the cleanest page in the 
history of corporate existence in Amer- 
ica. Who can tell but that this very 
publicity, which enables any State or 
nation to throw a corps of experts into 
any life-insurance home office at any time, 
without a moment’s notice, and, at the 
company’s expense, scrutinize every de- 
tail in connection with its condition and 
management, and make public the find- 
ings to policy-holders and competi- 
tors alike, has had much to do with 
making the officers of these institutions 
more responsive to the dictates of con- 








engaged in other business enterprises of 
corresponding magnitude where no such 
safeguards exist. 


“'V.,"" Salem, O.: I regard the Penn Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia as one of the strongest and best of 
the old-line companies. Its recent annual state- 
ment showed a large gain in business and increasing 
strength, while the ratio of expense was 2 per cent. 
less than the average of all the companies. Over 
$6,000,000 was added to the reserve on policies, and 
this fund now approximates $60,000,000. 

‘West Shore,” Syracuse: Your experience with 
the fraternal orders and assessment organizations, 
disappointing as it has been, is precisely that which 
every other member of such organizations has had or 
will have. I have no doubt that the Royal Arcanum, 





and all the rest of the fraternal assessment orders ,no 
matter how promising and satisfactory their state- 
ments now may be, will ultimately be obliged to ad- 
vance their assessments to figures more closely ap- 
proximating those of the old-line companies. The 
difficulty is that in its anxiety to secure cheap insur- 
ance the public becomes oblivious to the primary 
requisite of security. The amount you have paid in 
assessments, if it had been invested in an old-line 
policy, would have given you something substantial 
and far more satisfactory than the results you have 
had in your experience with the assessment con- 
cerns. 


St. Helena’s Trade Needs. 


THE HISTORIC island of St. Helena, 

offers a market for a limited amount 
of American goods. Consequent upon 
the rise in price of flour in South Aus- 
tralia (the source from which St. Helena 
draws its breadstuff and grain supplies), 
resulting from severe drought, a con- 
siderable quantity of American flour is 
being imported by steamers via Eng- 
land, figuring under the head of im- 
ports from the United Kingdom ; 


sions, cattle feed, etc., 


origin in the United States. There is 


| certainly an opening at St. Helena for at 


least two trading schooners a year, with 
assorted cargoes of American goods. 
The alleged drawback is the absence of 
return cargoes ; yet many sailing vessels 
go to South and West Africa, and on dis- 
charge of their cargoes proceed in ballast 
to the West Indies and South American 





| ports and pick up cargoes for Europe and 
| the United States. 








”™ PISO'S.CURE POR rm 


Hy sGURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. uo 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use B& 
“ in time. Sold by druggists. of 


“CONSUMPTION ¥% 






this 
also applies to kerosene, lumber, provi- | 
which have their | 


servatism and honesty than are the men | 


| 


Dont experiment-Just buy a 
We , ~ ws 
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| y is the Key to Automobile Construction 
YD and we have the key 


Henry Ford has made a life work of the development of the 
Automobile and presented to the world a car so perfected that 





" . 
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j 


= 
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§8, the success of the Ford Motor Co, is without a parallel in the 
Automobile Industry. 

i The fundamental features of the first Ford Car were light weight (resulting : 

CX in economy of maintenance), ample power (not too much and not too littke BUT 7p 

| ALWAYS POWER) and absolute simplicity, with the elimination of every un- Ne 
necessary complication. These features still further developed are distinctive hye 


fi in Ford cars to-day. 
in Ford cars. 
a) 


There have been no freaks, no failures, no experiments 
R Send for detailed description of 

Me, Model ‘‘C”® Tonneau Car, 1250 lbs., 2 cylinder opposed, price, $950.00. 

Model ‘‘ F *® Side Entrance Tonneau, weight 1400 lbs., 2 cylinder opposed, 

Ss price, $1200.00. 

Model ‘‘ B® 4 cylinder, vertical, weight 1700 lbs., side entrance tonneau, 
L price, $2000.00 
nt Delivery Car, weight 1350 lbs., 2 cylinder opposed, price, $950.00. 


t 
}) Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


a CANADIAN TRADE SUPPLIED BY THE FORD MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTO., WALKERVILLE, ONT, 


CEE Ute ‘mn! ae = ome ae an am: a= Cl ese 





HENRY B. HYDE 


FOUNDER 


, 


JHHYDE jy , : 


VICE PRESIDENT 


JW.ALEXANDER 
PRESIDENT 


YOUR HOME, 


yeltbame-baabl\var-talemuel tactile 
are the greatest interests 
of your life. 
An adequate Endowment 
policy in the Equitable will 
rovide for you if you live, 
will protect your Weetating if 
you die, and in either case 
will provide for that mortgage 
---if there is one 


Splendid portunuitie n of character act as rey 
Wr ite to GAGE. E TARBELL 2nd Vice President 


OR eT Te _ 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS OR WRITE, 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 23. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment tor $ 


issued to a 


man years of age. 


Address 


















































BOUGHT HIM OUT. 
‘¢T hate ter be disobleegin’, young man, but I 
always bought my gold-bricks of Bunco Skinem.” 
‘*That’s all right, Mr. Wayback ; I’ve bought 
him out.” 
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WILSON 
WHISKEY 


THAT’S ALL! 


Seanaial sae \ Madeof Steel. Last 
PIO EP; 9RBEE time, We es Tameee | 
AOA A Ae: BYYYYY) Sold to usors at Wholesale Prices. 
ots.a fo ot up Pe Cheaper 
9% Stata hoo s +.+..+h0 OC 
NM IT A ITRLSAN Bh ‘ata norinnes, Free, 
> Box 82 Fiensieindiene, O TT, 


¢° Ask yourself the question, 
“Why should J read the 
Usethe Great English Remedy SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN? 


5 BLAIR’S PILLS ua Because you cannot keep 
















abreast with the world’s 
Effective. 50c. & 1. progress without it. To keep in touch with the great 
Dav agtst GISTS, or 224 William &t.. N. Y. Fs 


throbbing life of to-day—industrial and commerc jal— 
you must be familiar with the things thatare published 
only in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

The world's progress in science, mec hanics, enginee r- 
ing, industry ; the latest inventions and discoveries 
wireless tele graphy, automobiles, naval progress in 
fact everything new to the world appears from week 
to week in the 


Scientific 
American 


Ite sharp, accurate, popular articles open the mys- 
teries of science; show how men have made dreams 
realities ; mirror the ingenuity and inventive genius of 
the Americ an workman ; give an outlook on the world 
of the unknown ; and brings the reader in touch with 
the great inventors of the age. 

The subécription price is $3.00 a year. Enqasiien we 
offer to new subscribers, for a short time only 


Scientific American Reference Book 
FREE With One Year’s Subscription. 


This Reference Book contains 
50,000 facta—accurate, down-to- 
date, complete, C ondensed from 
great encyclopedias and over a 
ton of government reports, it is 
the most reliable and exhaustive 
book ever published. Anything 

‘ou want to know, on any sub- 
Jectin any part of the world, can 
be referred to instantly. Hand- 
somely bound, it will not be sold 
for less than $1.50 a copy. Sub- 
acribe now to the SCIENTIFIC 
AMEVICAN and getthe Reference 
Book free ane in addition 52 
numbersof the brightest most in- 
teresting paper published. Sam 
ple sheets of the Reference Book 
and a copy of the ScieNTIFIC 
AMERICAN sent on request to any 
address. Write to-day. Address 
Subscription Department N. 

Remit $3.00. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
373 Broadway, N. Y. 








DOUBLE TRACK. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
January 9th, 1905. Inauguration 
) SOUTHERN'S PALM LIMITED, 
MW, Daily ex: ept Sunday, New York and St. 
Augustine. Two other fast trains daily. 
New York Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. 8. THWEATT, Kastern Passenger Agt. 
Yashington, b. C, | 
8, H. HARDWICK, P. 'T, M. 
w. TAYLOE, G. P. A. 








and Liquor Habit curedin10 
to 20 days. No pay tillcured 
Write DR. te L. STEPHENS CO., 

Dept. Il. 4, Lebanon, Obio. 
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(GIANT STRIDES®3 4 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


YOHMER 
PIANOS 


EVANS’ 


You may 
stand 
the bottle 
upright 
or turn it 
upside down 
It’s all the 
same with 
Evans’ 

It stays the 
same inside. 
No Sediment. 








Sth Ave., cor 22d St. York. 


February 16, 1905 


Sohmer Building, Only salesroom 
in Greater New 











ALE Adveriise in Lesiie’S Weekly 
































All Kecords Again Broken<« bgt <7: 


MOET & CHANDONZY’ 


CHAMPAGNE ? fs 
HEADS THE LIST e Me Wer, J 


of Importations into Bae 
the UNITED STATES ¢ \ : 
With the 


HIGHEST 
FIGURES 


EVER. 


REACHED 












CASES 


Sere 
= UALITY 
3102 148 ALWAYS MAINTAINED 


CASES MERITS THE 
Fis DISCRIMINATION 
, lense? 


DISTINCTION and 
\ SoA) Gis len to 


We 


PREFERENCE 


_ WHITE nea 


CHAM PAGN E 








Bee 





so i438 ase GEO. A. KESSLER & C2 Soce Inronrens ) 





GENIALCLIMES 


= 














mWINTER 


aan 


f 


{ 
WW —— Tickets of Agents 1. C. R.R. and Connecting Lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. 










New Orleans, La.; Havana, Cuba; Colon, Panama; 
Hot Springs, Ark.; Gulfport, Miss.; Hammond, La., 


reached direct by fast through trains of 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 


Mardi Gras at New Orleans March 7. New “Great Southern” Hotel at 
Gulfport. teres toon change, Chicago to Hot Springs. Steam- 
ship leaves New Orleans every Saturday afternoon for Havana; every 
Wednesday morning for Colon. Ocean steamship sailings from 
New Orleans for Mexico, Central America, Panama, West Indies and 
Europe. Send for descriptive matter. 














wr —_— 





Ball- Pointed ‘Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT. 


any paper; never scratch or spurt. 


Made in England of the fines ast Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoInTED 


pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


or any Ste ‘ationery Store. 


New York to Buffalo, via New York Central—Finest One- -Day Railroad Ride in the World. 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 


Buy an assorted samfle box of 2% pens for 2 cts., and choose a 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WiLLiAmM STREET, NEw YORK 


